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Vision can be improved! If you really 
want to see better and are willing to 
make a conscientious effort, this new 
book by the most outstanding teacher 
of eye education will enable you to 
teach yourself to see. If you are one of 
the millions of people who suffer from 
poor eyesight and have never found 
satisfactory relief, here you will find 
the secret of better vision, increased 
nerve power and a brighter outlook on 
life. And you will no longer have to 
depend on glasses! 

Relaxation is the secret of the art 
of seeing. It is the basis of the Bates 
Method, a highly successful system of 
eye training which has helped countless 
men, women and children to better 
eyesight. This book tells you how to 
apply the principles of the Bates Me¬ 
thod to your own visual defects. It ex¬ 
plains the psychology and technique of 
relaxation through coordination of the 
eye and mind. 

Efficient seeing is a skill that must be 
developed just like any other skill. Here 
are simple, step-by-step mental drills 
which will develop that skill. Weak 
eye muscles will be strengthened and 


nervous tension, which is the basis of 
all eye trouble, released, if you practice 
these drills every day until vision be¬ 
comes normal. There are special drills 
for all types of visual defects—near¬ 
sightedness, farsightedness, dim vision, 
aging vision, color blindness, off-focus 
eyes, crossed eyes, tired and strained 
eyes, work-worn and nerve-torn eyes. 
The chapter on eye training for babies 
and small children will be of particular 
interest to all parents. 

Here is a wealth of practical advice 
and help for you if you really want to 
improve your vision. 

The Author 

Margaret Darst Corbett has done perhaps 
more than any other living person to help de¬ 
fective eyes to normal vision. A pupil of Dr. 
Wm. H. Bates, she has carried out his teach¬ 
ings in her own Los Angeles School of Eye 
Education. Her trained instructors have 
gone to all parts of the world and estab¬ 
lished classes for normalizing defective 
vision. Aldous Huxley, John Dos Passos 
and Harold Heffernan are among the famous 
people she has helped. Those who have 
benefitted by her system of eye training are 
most enthusiastic in their praise for her 
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Introduction 


Dr. William H. Bates, who developed a new method 
for rebuilding vision in defective eyes based on the 
principle of relaxation, won widespread recognition- 
through the acid test of results. The Bates system has 
worked true miracles in helping those with imperfect 
vision. 

The world at large cannot help admiring, and the scien¬ 
tific world should do homage to, a man who renounced a 
highly remunerative ophthalmological and surgical prac¬ 
tice in order to develop a better method for the aid of 
suffering humanity. His sacrifice of both money and pres¬ 
tige was great. Truth, as he saw it, unsolved problems 
and mistakes in orthodox practice, drove him forward 
with devotion into this great new discovery for the nor¬ 
malization of defective vision, to bring hope to the terri¬ 
fied and despondent. 

Dr. Bates held degrees from Cornell University and 
from the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New 
York City. He was, at different times, physician in the 
Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, Bellevue Hospital, 
New York Eye Infirmary, Northwestern Dispensary and 
Harlem Hospital. He stood so high in the ophthalmologi¬ 
cal world that he instructed doctors in ophthalmology in 
the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hos¬ 
pital. He has, on record, five years of research at Colum- 
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bia University, and he did forty years in all of research 
work before presenting his findings to the American 
Medical Association. 

Early in his ophthalmological career, Dr. Bates felt the 
need of improvement on the accepted practice of pre¬ 
scribing glasses for refractive error. In a little country 
town in Montana, he put glasses on the myopic child of 
a friend. “Wear them only when you must, Marguerite,” 
he admonished. “Give your eyes their freedom as often as 
you can. Stretch your vision. Look down the side of the 
road at each of the haystacks. Count as many as you can 
see every day.” Then, shaking his head sadly, he prophe¬ 
sied, “Glasses are not right; they are but a crutch. Some 
day we will find a better way.” 

Although thoroughly schooled in orthodox ophthal¬ 
mology and accepted as an authority by his colleagues, 
at different times, Dr. Bates pleaded with the doctors to 
investigate his findings before condemning them. He told 
them that if his principles were correct, the doctors should 
use them universally, but if not, they should expose him 
and protect the public. Dr. Bates declared it a breach of 
medical ethics for scientific men to withhold such simple 
effective methods from those who suffer with their eyes. 

His wish was not granted in his lifetime. He did, how¬ 
ever, live long enough to train many followers who have 
striven to perfect his technique of normalizing defective 
vision by relaxation. 

This natural method of vision-building now stands on 
its own merits. It is taught in the Margaret D. Corbett 
School of Eye Education in Los Angeles and in branch 
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schools in the Northwest by teachers trained to a high 
degree of efficiency. Every teacher of this growing organ¬ 
ization cooperates, through research, to help improve 
the technique of applying Dr. Bates’s principles. The 
findings of this research are pooled at regular meetings 
and conventions to speed and make more efficient the re¬ 
finements of this method. These findings are reflected in 
the following pages. Those who have read my first book, 
How to Improve Your Eyes (1938), will recognize a vast 
development in our techniques since then. 

Now that the Bates method has become international 
in scope, the plea for branch schools comes from many 
states and distant countries, notably Mexico, South Amer¬ 
ica, India, Jugoslavia and Russia. Already, we have 
teachers in Canada, Buenos Aires, New Zealand, Eng¬ 
land and Hawaii. The Los Angeles school sends out in¬ 
structors far and wide in an attempt to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for eye education. It is affiliated with 
The Ferris School of Eye Sight Training in London, 
where the Bates system is used. 

Many articles concerning the Bates method have 
appeared in newspapers and magazines, and the Los 
Angeles School of Eye Education is discussed in the 
latest edition of the Encyclopedia of American Biogra¬ 
phy. Since the publication of Dr. Bates’s book, Better 
Eyesight Without Glasses *, in 1918, many books have 
been written on the subject, the most notable being The 
Art of Seeing f, by the illustrious English author, Aldous 

° Published by Henry Holt & Co., Inc. 

t Published, 1942, Harper & Brothers. 
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Huxley. This gives a most comprehensive and workable 
description of the possibilities for individual improve¬ 
ment through the Bates method and the means by which 
it may be attained. Mr. Huxley writes, “The eyes provide 
us with the visual sense impressions, which are the raw 
materials of sight. The mind takes these raw materials 
and works them up into the finished product—normal 
vision of external objects.” 

During the second world war large numbers of service¬ 
men profited by the Bates system. After the war, the Los 
Angeles School of Eye Education was approved by the 
Veterans Administration for rehabilitation work with re¬ 
turning veterans. As an integral part of the program of 
aid for returning servicemen, the entire organization has 
focused its research on the development of vision in per¬ 
sons possessing only light perception. 


Margaret Darst Corbett 



CHAPTER I 


Principles of the Bates Method 


“Clear seeing is the product of accurate sensing 
and correct perceiving. Any improvement in 
the power of perceiving tends to be accom¬ 
panied by an improvement in the power of 
sensing and of that product of sensing and per¬ 
ceiving which is seeing.” * 

—ALDOUS HUXLEY 


V ISION can be improved; the secret is relaxation of 
the mind and eye. This simple truth is the basis 
of the system through which Dr. William H. Bates and 
those who have taught his methods have been so success¬ 
ful in helping men, women and children to better sight. 

The need for better natural vision has been strongly 
felt during recent years. The second world war made 
vital demands on the eyes of the men in the service as 
well as on the civilian population with its stepped-up 
program in defense work. Further, the tendency in our 
educational system toward visual education requires 
good eyesight for students. 

Efficient seeing in our modem, super-civilized world is 
a skill and must be developed just like any other skill. 
Dr. Bates demonstrated that this skill can be developed 
and as a result miracles have been worked in rebuilding 

• From The Art of Seeing (Harper & Brothers). 

S 
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vision. In the world-wide group of persons who have 
been helped through the Bates method are included 
members of all occupational groups, school children, 
men in the armed forces and war veterans. 

CHALLENGE TO POPULAR THEORIES 

The Bates system has successfully challenged old ac¬ 
cepted beliefs of ophthalmology. For years man held the 
notion that vision could not be improved. One possessed 
either strong eyes or weak eyes, good vision or poor 
vision. One had to go through life just that way unless 
glasses could aid. Another popular theory was that all 
eyes, good and bad, lose their power with age despite 
the fact that many persons of extreme age carry good 
vision to their graves or have vision restored (second 
sight) when they cease struggling with life and sit back 
to watch the world go by. At 40, we have been told, all 
eyes need reading glasses. Most eyes need bifocals or, 
worse yet, trifocals. This, it is said, is due to the inevita¬ 
ble hardening of the lens with advancing age, which 
makes vision at the near point difficult without glasses 
as we grow older. 

Now we know the fallacies that underlie these beliefs. 
Dr. Bates proved that the eye is easily trained. Further, 
he established the principle that unstrained, well-sunned 
eyes are not affected by age. He proved that not only 
can the eye be trained but that vision (the coordination 
of eye and mind) can be improved by education. A good 
example of the practical application of this theory is the 
success of the program through which the Air Corps 
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gave scientific visual training to its pilots in quick and 
accurate recognition of all types of flying craft. 

The reason why eye and mind can readily be taught 
more accurate coordination is that the optic nerve is an 
extension of the brain; hence, is as much a part of the 
brain as of the eye. The extension of this optic nerve, 
opening within the eye as an inner lining, is called the 
retina. It acts as a sensitive plate like the film in a camera 
and takes the picture for the brain to develop. 

Dr. Bates also established the fact that good or bad 
eyesight, nearsightedness or farsightedness, is not the re¬ 
sult of the shape of the lens in the eye. He removed the 
lens of a patients eye (the cataract operation) and still 
was able to teach the eye to see both near and far, just 
as lenseless pinhole cameras can take pictures. This was 
possible, he discovered, because the eye acts on the prin¬ 
ciple of all optical projection instruments—field glasses, 
telescopes, cameras—the entire eyeball lengthening in 
axis to read a book and shortening itself from front to 
back to see the distant object. This is called eye-accom¬ 
modation. (When eye-accommodation is good and the 
eye is looking directly at an object, the eye is said to be 
in focus.) Dr. Bates further established that we have no 
control over these changes in the shape of the eyeball to 
accommodate for vision at the near or far point, since 
they are brought about by the involuntary muscles. 

The involuntary muscles do as they please, and when 
they please. They behave normally if they are relaxed, 
abnormally if they are tense. Because each involuntary 
muscle is actually an extension of one of the long muscles 
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attached to the outside of the eyeball, we shall refer to 
the entire group as extrinsic involuntary muscles. 

The major portion of each of the extrinsic muscles, 
however, is voluntary—that is, we can control it. These 
voluntary muscles are the ones we use when we roll the 
eyes from side to side or turn them up or down. This 
exercising or rolling of the eyes does not cause accom¬ 
modation-only relaxation will do that. 

Therefore attempts to aid eye-accommodation by 
exercise, that is, working the voluntary muscles, have 
been ineffective. The reason is this: exercise is a volun¬ 
tary activity. But exercise has no direct effect on the 
muscles we really want to reach, the involuntary ones 
that control the adjustment of the eye to vision at differ¬ 
ent distances. 

Hence exercises do not come within the teachings of 
the Bates method. Exercises which bring conscious con¬ 
trol over the eye may actually accentuate faulty vision. 
The purpose of the Bates method is to teach activity 
under relaxed conditions by which the eye and mind co¬ 
ordinate normally, thus returning the function of seeing 
to the involuntary system, and permitting vision to take 
place. 

TWO KINDS OF RELAXATION 

Relaxation, which is the secret of normal vision, should 
therefore be the basis of eye training. There are two 
types of relaxation: 

1. The sort you indulge when you are at rest, not at¬ 
tempting to use your eyes. 
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2 .• The sort you must maintain habitually at your work 
while it is necessary for you to see rapidly and accurately. 

After this habit of relaxed visual activity becomes 
automatic with you, the eyes will grow keener and 
stronger with use; just as any other portion of the body, 
if used correctly, will improve in health and power. For 
example, relaxation is emphasized in the treatment of the 
hard of hearing. 

No athlete is good until he relaxes. Slow motion pic¬ 
tures of a good boxer or runner show that even though 
his working muscles may tighten for an instant to provide 
power, he is boxing or running while relaxed. This is 
largely the reason for the custom that athletes warm up, 
by slight exercise, before engaging in contests. 

The normal relaxed function of the eye is seriously 
hampered by the tensions of our super-civilization. Peo¬ 
ple who ease their way through life do not have eye 
strain. What we should teach in the earliest grades is the 
power to attain knowledge, to maintain interest, to ac¬ 
complish tasks in mental application without tension. 
In reality, knowledge is acquired and creative mental 
work accomplished only when the mind is relaxed or at 
ease. Writers have told me that their best plots and most 
vivid scenes come to them when they are completely re¬ 
laxed and at rest rather than when cudgeling their brains 
for material. 

Dr. Bates proved that well-sunned, unstrained eyes 
are not affected by age because they maintain their re¬ 
laxation during activity, which is the secret of all skills. 
The remarkable vision of primitive natives of great age 
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is convincingly demonstrated by this story. One of my 
pupils who had developed super-distant vision studied a 
tribe of Indians on the desert. While strolling with an 
aged brave, he looked through his high-powered binoc¬ 
ulars and located a deer on the horizon. He pointed the 
location to his venerable companion and asked what it 
was. The old Indian tipped back his head and, training 
his desert eyes on the distance, replied, “Umph, deer 
heading south.” Thinking the Indian was perhaps far¬ 
sighted and could not see well at the close point—the so- 
called “old age sight” of civilization—my pupil picked up 
a pinch of desert sand, spread it on his palm and ques¬ 
tioned the old man, who examined it and gave an accu¬ 
rate description of its content. 

Dr. Bates’s work was with vision—not eyes. When vision 
becomes better, eye defects tend to disappear. Strain, 
effort and decentralization, which is the use of the wrong 
portion of the retina, or failure to use the center of sight, 
cause defective vision, technically known as refractive 
error. If we eliminate strain, the refractive error takes 
care of itself. The orthodox hold the opposite contention 
that refractive error makes the strain. They treat the re¬ 
fractive error, allowing the strain to continue unattended. 

Though Dr. Bates was a physician and surgeon, the 
method he developed is essentially educational, not 
medical. We who teach it do not concern ourselves with 
problems of physiology or disease. It is not necessary for 
us to do so, for experience proves that when people with 
imperfect eyesight acquire the art of seeing, the organs 
of vision will tend to rid themselves of their physical de- 
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fects. Relaxed organs enjoy better circulation than or¬ 
gans wrongly used and under strain. Improved circula¬ 
tion gives an organ a chance to build up its resistance, 
free itself of disease and correct its defects. 

Now you may wonder what you, yourself, can do for 
your troublesome eyes that are constantly giving you 
imperfect vision. Study the drills in this book thoroughly. 
Select the ones that seem to apply most directly to your 
particular problem. Realize that tension is the basic 
cause of all refractive error and more serious complica¬ 
tions and resolve to get rid of your tension. Do these 
drills conscientiously each day as regularly as you eat 
your meals. You will be astonished at the results, not only 
in vision but in increased nerve power and greater en¬ 
durance with which to meet the demands of your life. 
This ease of body and mind will show itself in a more 
optimistic outlook and a more radiant expression. 

Students who improve their vision only to a degree 
must continue their drills in relaxation to maintain their 
gain. Those who complete this normalization find that 
their improvement is permanent and that their eyes need 
no further attention since they have established good 
subconscious habits of normal sight—and habit is lasting. 



CHAPTER II 


Structure and Function of the Eye 


“Nature is not stingy. She has not given the 
human race a meager inheritance. She did not 
blunder when she made the human body, nor 
did she allow the spirit of man to develop a 
civilization to whose demand his body is not 
equal.. . . Her motto seems everywhere to be, 
‘Provide for the emergency, enough and to 

S P are ' —J. A. JACKSON, M.D. 


T HE eye is one of the most intricate and fascinating 
of our organs because it is so intimately and directly 
connected with the brain. Embryologists state that one 
of the earliest developments of foetal life is the protru¬ 
sion of the optic nerve from the brain. As the eye de¬ 
velops in the embryo, it remains connected with the 
brain by the optic nerve which expands within the eye 
into a delicate membranous innermost lining, the retina. 
This retina, located at the back of the eye, is the sensitive 
plate upon which, in the normal eye, the image falls, 
awaiting interpretation by the brain, in the same way 
that the picture is registered on the film of a camera until 
the owner develops it. 

In the normal eye the retina consists of ten layers. The 
ninth or next to the innermost and most important con- 

• From Outwitting Our Nerves, copyright, 1921, 1932, The Century Co 
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tains the cone- and rod-shaped nerve ends which are 
essential to the function of seeing. The cones, which are 
believed to distinguish colors, are concentrated toward 
the center of the retina; the rods, which are presumed to 
aid in night vision, toward its outer edges. Situated in 
this layer of the retina, just a bit off-center is a small 
yellow spot called the macula lutea, or center of sight. 
Here vision is keenest. The . macula is almost entirely 
composed of cones. In the heart of the macula is a small 
depression called the fovea centralis , or central pit, a still 
more sensitive group of cone-shaped nerves whose duty 
it is to hunt light. 

It is the macula that presents a clear picture to the mind 
for interpretation. The other retinal nerves take less dis¬ 
tinct images. You can notice for yourself the differenpe 
between vision in the center of sight and in the less sensi¬ 
tive retinal nerves surrounding it. Try this experiment: 
Hold your opened hands beside your ears six inches from 
the head, palms forward and parallel with the shoulders. 
Keep your eyes straight ahead on a definite object such 
as a doorknob. Now, wiggle your fingers. With the eyes 
straight ahead, you see something moving on each side 
of your face but if you did not already know that it was 
hands and fingers, you could not identify it, since the 
peripheral or side vision would not be capable of telling 
you. The nerve ends around the very outer circumfer¬ 
ence of the retina cannot give definite vision. If you 
move your hands five inches forward, the wiggling fin¬ 
gers can now be seen, even with the gaze still held on the 
doorknob. You can recognize hands and fingers. Move 
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the hands another five inches forward. In this position, 
you can count fingers and recognize jewelry because the 
hands are approaching the center of sight. However, if 
your vision is fairly normal, you still see the doorknob 
more definitely and more vividly than the fingers you 
can count on each side of your face. This proves the im¬ 
portance of the eyes keeping in true focus so that the 
center of sight of each eye may be on the same object at 
the same time. If the eyes slip off focus and the outer 
retinal nerves take over, the image is blurred and indis¬ 
tinct. 


FUNCTION OF THE RETINA 

While we know a good deal about the retina, there is 
still much that we have to learn. Like protoplasm itself, 
the dead retina changes almost before scientists can 
analyze it and the dead retina, of course, offers nothing 
in the research of its functioning: how it carries the pic¬ 
tured image to the brain, how the image is interpreted 
or becomes conscious vision in the brain by means of 
memories of former images. The physical eye is but the 
camera which aids vision; vision is fundamentally a men¬ 
tal process. 

For example, as in a camera, the image falls on the 
retina upside down, yet the brain sees the picture right 
side up. That this is strictly a mental process is shown 
by the psychologists’ experiment when, with lenses, the 
image was thrown on the retina right side up. This should 
have caused the person to see it upside down. The brain, 
however, soon learned to interpret it correctly. 
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As mentioned above, the retina corresponds to the film 
in your camera. Like the film it is coated with a chemical 
which helps it to capture this shadow picture. In the eye 
this chemical is called visual purple or rhodopsin. When 
the film in a camera is exposed to a shadow image the 
chemical wash with which it has been sensitized is im¬ 
mediately used up. In the normal eye, however, when 
a shadow image falls on the retina, the chemical (visual 
purple) is replaced immediately, so that the retina is 
ready to receive the next visual image. Scientists estimate 
that on the normal retina the visual purple is exposed 
and restored with great speed, enabling the eye to receive 
a continuous succession of visual images. However, they 
do not agree on the purpose of the visual purple or its 
function in active seeing, as there is no visual purple in 
the most important part of the retina, the center of sight 
or macula. 

Strangely enough, there are no blood vessels in the 
macula either. Again, although the rods and cones are 
intermixed throughout most of the retina, there are few 
rods in the macula and none in the macula’s keenest see¬ 
ing portion, the fovea. 

The rods of the retina increase in number toward the 
outer portion of its circumference and take care of the 
peripheral vision, enabling us to have visual awareness 
on either side and not be startled by something passing. 
The rods also do our night seeing, taking over when the 
cones of the macula and the fovea, the light finders, are 
insensitive. 

The study of this area of greatest visual acuity, the 
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fovea, is carried on by observing it through the pupil of 
the living eye with an ophthalmoscope. Dr. Bates, in 
his method of simultaneous retinoscopy, learned the most 
about its functioning. He was able to study the retina 
from a distance of six feet or farther while his subject 
carried on the usual visual activities. He discovered that 
this most sensitive group of nerve ends, the fovea, when 
in action, could furnish the keen vision upon which the 
eye depends, only if the eye was in a state of relaxed 
activity; that while this state of “dynamic relaxation” 
was maintained, the fovea could perform its function of 
rapidly searching out every gleam of light around and in 
the object observed. Then, and then only, keen vision 
resulted. 

Conversely, if the mind is tense, the voluntary muscles 
of the eye tighten. This pulls the eye off focus, deflecting 
the light rays from the keen point of the macula to the 
less sensitive peripheral nerves. The macula registers 
sharp specific images. The peripheral nerves register 
blurred general images only, on which the mind strains 
in its attempt to interpret what is not definite, thus com¬ 
pleting the vicious circle. The person sees but with effort, 
mental and visual, and with no clarity. If the macula is in 
position and the fovea functioning, there is no strain in 
the eye or the mind and the vision is perfect. 

Plainly, then, the retina is the most precious part of the 
eye and needs the most careful consideration and the 
greatest protection. Nature plays ever safe in the forma¬ 
tion of our bodies and takes no chances with a single 
protective covering but generously furnishes multiple 
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layers or coatings. She has carefully encased the retina 
in two outer protective coatings and has filled the hollow 
of the eye with protective fluids. 

The sclerotic outer covering, the opaque coat of armor 
or white of the eye, has in itself numerous layers so that 
if one is scratched, bruised or burned, the eye is still pro¬ 
tected. This covering reaches completely around the 
globe of the eye, pierced at the back where the optic 
nerve enters and changing in the front to a transparent 
window like a watch crystal, called the cornea. This 
cornea window, being the most exposed portion of the 
eye, has in itself five layers, one tough homy sheath as 
an added protection against puncture or injury. 

Beneath the sclera, the outer coating, is a second tunic, 
the choroid lining, dark in color and nontransparent in 
order to furnish the dark chamber for the camera eye. 
This choroid has also multiple layers in which lie the 
blood vessels that provide the nutritive fluids for the 
nourishment of the retina. It holds, as well, the veins 
which carry away the used blood and waste matters. This 
choroid also has one harder layer, a layer like a thin- 
shelled fingernail for the further protection of the delicate 
tissues of the precious retina that lie just within it and 
attached to it for their nourishment. 

The choroid when it reaches two-thirds toward the 
front of the eye becomes the ciliary*, in front of which 
is the iris or colored portion of the eye which makes its 
beauty but, more important, aids in regulating the amount 

* There is much dispute among scientists as to the function of the ciliary 
body, there being three conflicting theories. 
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of light the eye requires for taking its pictures. The iris, 
the ciliary body and the choroid coating are all of the 
same tunic. The iris has been likened to the diaphragm in 
a camera since it opens wider for a picture in poor light 
but closes to a small point for a picture in brilliant light. 
The round opening of the iris is called the pupil. 

EYE COMPARED TO CAMERA 

Back of the iris, in a little capsule of fluid, floats the 
crystalline lens. This lens is much like that in a camera 
except that, in a camera, the lens is a solid piece of glass, 
whereas in the normal adult eye, the lens is a series of 
layers of transparent tissue, through which the light 
admitted by the pupil may be directed to the retina at 
the back of the eye. 

A clear watery fluid fills the spaces under the cornea, 
in front of and behind the iris and around the crystalline 
lens. This fluid is called the aqueous and aids in holding 
these parts in shape and position. The greater hollow 
inside the eye, between the lens at the front and the 
retina at the rear, is filled with a heavier , fluid more like 
the white of an egg. This thickish fluid, called the 
vitreous, maintains the spherical contour of two-thirds of 
the eye, keeping it inflated as air inflates a balloon. The 
vitreous is a further protection to the retina. 

So we find the precious retina (the extension of the 
optic nerve) protectively placed as an innermost lining, 
deep inside the eyeball. The cornea, the lens and two 
sorts of fluid protect it from the front; two strong tunics 
or coatings completely envelop it. With such protection 
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for the nerves of sight, we have the right to hope for 
vision as long as we live. 

The mechanical work of the eye is done by the six 
important muscles attached to the outside of the eyeball. 
These are fastened to the white of the eye or sclera. 

Four of these muscles reach from front to back, starting 
near the cornea and extending to the bony structure at 
the rear of the eyeball. There is one above, one below 
and one on each side of the eyeball. These are called the 
recti. 

The other two muscles, the obliques, circle the eye 
obliquely, one attaching itself to the sclera underneath, 
the other to the upper side of the eyeball. 

All six of these muscles are long, and striated or striped 
except where they attach to the sclera. At these important 
junctures they are smooth. The striped portion of any 
muscle is voluntary and can be commanded. The smooth 
portions are involuntary which means that they operate 
without conscious direction. 

It is with the long striped portion of these outside or 
extrinsic muscles that we roll our eyes or turn them up, 
down or from side to side. 

The smooth portions of the muscles involuntarily 
lengthen or flatten the eyeball to accommodate for near 
or far vision. These two groups of smooth muscles will 
do their work perfectly, lengthening and flattening the 
eye, in full cooperation if tension does not interfere; that 
is, if they remain relaxed, just as any opposing group of 
muscles in the rest of our bodies permit us to move by 
cooperating. 
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Chemical protection for the outside of the eyeball is 
furnished by the lubricating and disinfecting machinery, 
the tear glands. The tear glands lie above the eyeball and 
under the upper lid, and the eyelid is equipped to spread 
the moisture they provide over the surface of the eye. 
They put forth a chemical called lysozyme, so powerful 
against eye bacteria that scientists claim one tablespoon¬ 
ful is equivalent to 100 gallons of salty water against 
germs that attack the eye. Is it any wonder that, of the 
thousands of eyes we meet, we so seldom see an infected 
eyeball? 

The eye has an extensive and rapid circulatory system. 
The optic nerve has a blood vessel all its own. For that 
reason, when we get the eye relaxed and the circulatory 
channels opened, the circulation improves. Thus, the eye 
has a better chance to normalize itself. 

We have described the most important parts of this 
camera eye. Let us see how it works when it functions 
properly. 

The voluntary portions of the extrinsic or outside 
muscles turn the eyeballs so that the pupils may face, or 
focus on, the object to be viewed. The involuntary por¬ 
tions of these muscles lengthen the globe if the object is 
close by, flatten the eye if the object is far away. Proper 
lengthening and flattening of the eyeball itself enables 
the shadow image to fall on the proper point of the 
retina, the macula. 

The picture enters through the watch crystal cornea, 
through the clear fluid back of that, through the pupil 
formed by the iris, through the clear crystalline lens that 
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concentrates the light, then through the thicker fluid in 
the dark chamber and on to the rods and cones of the 
retina at the rear. The light beam on which the picture 
rides stimulates the macula and frees the cones of the 
fovea into activity. When the eye is relaxed, these foveal 
cones vibrate with lightning rapidity, hunting light all 
about and in the object viewed, literally etching it in 
bold relief, flashing out most minute details into vividly 
contrasting contours of light and dark. 

This etched shadow picture is taken by the optic nerve 
transmission line to the visual centers of the brain where 
the mind has the opportunity to study the picture and 
interpret it. The shadow picture becomes conscious vision 
by a brain process strictly mental. Just how the retinal 
impressions are registered so that they become conscious 
vision is not known. 

This interpretation of a new object is possible because 
of stored away former impressions which are called forth 
from memory. Then, by aid of the imagination, the new 
picture can be “made out” or pieced together from past 
visual experience. Eye-mind coordination is then complete 
and good vision has taken place. 

EYESTRAIN AND FATIGUE 

Strained eyes have been accredited with the power to 
impair the body’s vitality by ninety per cent. When the 
system is thus depleted, fatigue is felt as an ever-present 
condition and the point of exhaustion may be reached 
before the day is fairly started. Once the mind and eyes 
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are relaxed, this nerve force is restored for normal 
functioning, and a persons power and potentialities are 
tremendously increased. 

We have all had the experience of a moderate day’s 
work irritating, rushing and exhausting us because we 
started the day with tension. But on a day when we feel 
relaxed, eight hours of hectic activity, multiple problems 
and many irritations will be taken in stride with no more 
than average weariness as a result. This can only happen 
if and when we maintain relaxation while we work. 

The optic nerve and the nerves which are distributed 
in the stomach are in such close sympathy that one can 
tense or upset the other. An attack of acute indigestion 
can react on the eyes and lower the vision. Conversely, 
strained eyes can upset the stomach and bring on indi¬ 
gestion or nausea. Car-sick children, bookkeepers and 
draftsmen who grow nauseated at their work, get relief 
when they learn to use their eyes with relaxation. 

We cannot relax the eyes without, at the same time, 
relaxing the entire nervous system. This, in turn, improves 
the condition of every organ and every part of the body 
by freeing the circulatory channels from tension, thus 
speeding the circulation. 

Conversely, the body affects the eyes. If a person is 
anemic and the red blood count low, the retina will be 
anemic too, and the eyes will lack power and endurance. 
The same holds true of muscle tone. A person with slack 
muscles in the rest of the body, will have poor muscle 
tone in the eyes. This may show up in lack of endurance 
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and lack of power to maintain good focus. When the 
blood count and muscle tone improve, a marked step up 
in vision can be noticed. 

Eyes, however, can be affected even more violently by 
the emotions than by the physical condition. The physical 
condition is likewise affected by emotions, since mental 
strain creates tension throughout the system. 

The eye is protected from the outside world and has a 
remarkable ability to repair itself from external accidents 
but it is exceedingly vulnerable and can be seriously 
injured inside by what can happen from within, in the 
mind and in the emotions. Eyes have been known to be 
cut or punctured, scratched or burned and still mend 
themselves but apparently-normal eyes have been known 
to suffer tom retinas and heavy blinding hemorrhage 
because of grief or shock or mental strain. When there 
comes a surcease of emotions and mental relaxation can 
be induced, there may be hope of improvement for even 
such eyes. 


CHAPTER III 


General Relaxation: Physical 


“People with imperfect sight have a constant 
strain and tension in all the nerves and muscles 
of the body. By practicing the body swings 
properly, fatigue is relieved as are pain, diz¬ 
ziness and other symptoms because the body 
swings bring about relief from the effort of try¬ 
ing to see or staring.” * 

—WILLIAM H. BATES, M.D. 


A CCORDING to Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, there is but one 
u disease, congestion; there is but one cure, circula¬ 
tion. We say the source of trouble is tension causing 
congestion, its cure is relaxation permitting circulation. 

Authorities agree that relaxation improves any bodily 
condition or any function because relaxation is the 
natural state of the normal body. 

There are two kinds of relaxation. One is the sort you 
experience when you go limp like a rag doll, not 
attempting to do or think anything. The other sort, the 
secret of all skill, is the ability to maintain the same ease 
of mind, nerves and muscles while working. Mr. Aldous 
Huxley aptly named these relaxations for us in his book, 
The Art of Seeing. The first he calls passive relaxation, 
the second, dynamic relaxation. 

• From Better Eyesight Without Glasses (Henry Holt & Co., Inc.). 
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One may have the ability to throw oneself on a bed as 
relaxed as a sleeping baby but the moment that duty 
calls or the performance of a task is demanded, every 
nerve and muscle in the body, including the eyes, may 
tighten to the point of defeating function. The skill of 
carrying over relaxation from the rest period into the 
period of activity, therefore, is the province of the Bates 
method—the bridging of the chasm between passive and 
dynamic relaxation. 

Success in this transition can be seen vividly in slow 
motion pictures of athletes. This was illustrated by a slow 
motion picture of the late Nuurmi, the fastest human 
being on the cinder track. His motion flowed with a slow 
rhythm more like floating than running, his toes scarcely 
touching the ground—no tension, no jerking, no pounding 
the track. This perfect coordination of mind and body 
could be possible only with the perfection of relaxed 
activity—dynamic relaxation! 

Now, one cannot demand this relaxation of oneself or 
determine to do it. One must cease commanding and 
determining. Instead, with proper understanding and 
good technique, one allows relaxation to permeate mind 
and body. Then, and then only, will proper coordination 
and function take place. 

Mr. Huxley writes, “The Art of Seeing improves 
techniques for producing either kind: passive relaxation 
of the visual organs during periods of rest, and dynamic 
relaxation through normal and natural functioning in 
times of activity.” * 

• From The Art of Seeing (Harper & Brothers). 
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In learning these relaxations we must consider, first, 
the loosening of the nerves and muscles, the physical 
side; and after that the easing of the mind, the mental 
side. Both are difficult for the nervous person to do. 
Nothing makes a person suffering with nervous tension 
more frantic than to be told, “Well just relax for goodness 
sake, relax!” Surely, he would if he could. No one 
appreciates his state of nerves and the need of relaxation 
more than he. But how? 

First of all, it does a tense person no good to sit or lie 
down in an attempt to relax. In fact, it may be impossible 
for him to do so. Instead, he should do something active 
with the large muscles of his body because muscular 
activity soothes nerves. After the large muscles have been 
worked and wearied, the nerves will be sufficiently 
calmed to permit a quiet rest period. This is one of the 
principles of the swings, wonderful devices for inducing 
relaxation; in reality, a return to nature where rhythm in 
motion is the rule. The race horse in the stall weaves 
from side to side, the animals in the zoo sway back and 
forth, not from impatience but to soothe nerves and 
release tension. Wild elephants gathering in the jungle 
rock from side to side and swing their trunks rhythmical¬ 
ly, weaving as in a dance. Immobility and rigidity are 
the products of civilization and the beginning of tension 
and nerves. So, free the large muscles of their tension 
first by rhythmic motion. These large voluntary muscles 
will transfer sympathetically their vibrations to the more 
minute involuntary muscles, including those of the eyes 
which start unconsciously their many shifts per second 
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necessary for normal vision. To this end the following 
drills for both physical and mental relaxation are offered. 
Approach them in a receptive spirit with the feeling you 
would have toward a waltz. 

THE ELEPHANT SWING. A Body Swing 

Standing with the feet parallel and sufficiently apart 
for balance, shift your weight from one foot to the other 
in an easy swaying motion you have seen the elephant 
use at the circus. As you sway gently from one side to the 
other, turn head and shoulders with your swing. Let the 
arms hang limply from loose shoulders, momentum 
lifting and swinging them free as you turn from side to 
side. Count aloud rhythmically in tempo with the swing. 
This is important because when speaking or singing it is 
impossible for you to hold your breath. Breathholding 
is a companion of tension. Deep rhythmic breathing is 
necessary for relaxation and for good vision. Rid yourself 
of the feeling that this swing is an exercise. Think of it as 
a pleasant surrender to rhythm such as you would give 
to a waltz. It is relaxing to play a waltz record and hum 
the tune as you sway. 

Be sure that neck, shoulder and chest muscles are 
loose and at ease. Swing all of you to one side, then to the 
other. Up to the count of sixty you are developing the 
amount of relaxation you need. From sixty to one 
hundred, you really indulge in full release of nerves and 
muscles, every vertebra being loosened, all the inner 
organs being relaxed. Best of all, the eyes, unbeknown to 
their owner, begin to shift with their many involuntary 






THE ELEPHANT SWING 
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little vibrations which bring improved vision. Pay no 
attention to your eyes; you cannot fee l this involuntary 
motion. You will know when it is taking place because 
the entire room will start slipping past you in the opposite 
direction as if it were a row of railroad cars traveling 
back and forth. You leave one side, you leave the other 
side—does the room seem to pass by? 

Warning: Do not make an exercise of this swing. One 
woman pupil reported, “I just love my elephant swing. 
It is reducing my waistline and getting rid of my double 
chin.” Then, violently, she threw herself around as far as 
she could strain with head and eyes from one side to the 
other. She lost all the value of the swing, the loosening 
of the involuntary muscles, the gentle spinal massage 
the healthful relaxation of the heart, lungs and digestive 
tract, the easing of the blood vessels for improved 
circulation. All of these benefits were lost by making an 
exercise of the swing. She was coaxed to do her reducing 
at another time and to allow the elephant swing to aid 
her as it aids the elephant in attaining calmness and 
relaxation. 

Should you feel a bit dizzy, you are leaving your eyes 
behind. Be sure you get the feeling of motion as you 
swing. When mind and eyes allow the world to pass by 
without clinging and fixin g on p a ssing, o b jects , car 
sickness, elevator sickness and even sea sickness will be 
a thing of the past. Take all of you, eyes too, from side to 
side, rhythmically, smoothly, happily as you would in a 
waltz. Dr. Bates says, “Let the world go by.” Do this 
swing one hundred times in the morning and you will 
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rid your body of any tension that may have been acquired 
during sleep, for many persons tense while sleeping. Do 
another hundred swings before retiring and you will 
sleep so limply that the bed will hold you; you will not 
need to support the bed. 

THE SAILOR SWING 

Stand with your feet one foot apart, clasp your hands 
loosely before you and raise your arms on a line parallel 
with your shoulders but high enough before your face so 
that you can just see over them. Now shift all of your 
weight to the right foot and reach your nose as far as you 
can over to the right elbow, keeping your arms level. 
Then slide across your straightened arms to the left 
elbow as you shift your weight to the left foot. Slide back 
and forth rhythmically across your arms from elbow to 
elbow as you shift your weight from side to side. The 
effect will soon be that both the wall and your arms are 
passing your nose. Again, unknown to you, your eyes will 
be tricked into looseness, their stare will be broken and 
the habit of seventy shifts per second will begin to take 
place. 

SUNNING 

“Truly the light is sweet and a pleasant thing 
it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” 

—Ecclesiastes 11:7 

An explorer returning from darkest Africa with the 
motion picture account of his experiences was explaining, 
in the film called Dark Rapture, the health and habits of 
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the different native tribes visited. The river natives, he 
related, fished by hand in the rapids of the African 
torrents, unprotected from the relentless brilliance of the 
African sun or the powerful glare reflected from the 
water. Their marvelous physiques as we saw them in 
action were stalwart examples of health and vivid vision. 
Quick of eye and motion, they captured their prey with 
bare hands, unaided by hooks or tackle. But the pygmies, 
dwelling in jungle depths amid roots and mold and 
creeping things, where no sunshine ever penetrated, were 
sickly, rickety and poor of sight. Sun is good for health 
and eyes, God’s gift to living creatures. 

If sun and brightness bother you, it may be due to the 
old mistaken belief that you must protect your eyes from 
light. This idea, fortunately, is fast on its way to the 
realm of superstition. Or perhaps you have made hothouse 
plants of your eyes and weakened their power to accept 
and utilize the light which is their necessity for vision. 

Eyes are light receivers. The retina must be stimulated 
by light so that it can register shadow. If you are tense, 
the impact of bright light is exaggerated and the eyes 
resent it as a shock. This' tightens every part of the eye 
and cuts off circulation. Pain and discomfort result. But 
you can gently teach your eyes to accept sunshine again 
without tightening. They must leam this acceptance 
because sunshine, the best light, is necessary to eye health 
and normal activity. Good vision takes place in light, not 
in darkness. 

The sun does wonderful things for the eyes. It loosens 
tight muscles. Anyone who indulges in sun bathing knows 
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that no muscle can maintain as great a rigidity in the 
warm radiance of sunshine. Nerves, tendons and muscles 
just naturally let go. So it is with the muscles of the 
eyeball. 

Sunshine stimulates the optic nerve and aids the retina 
in rapid replacement of its visual purple. Sun-starved 
eyes are dim of vision, their optic nerves sluggish in 
circulation and unstimulated, their retinas slow in 
replacement of the visual purple. 

Sunshine soothes tense minds. When you are worried, 
your heavy problems to be solved will not bear you down 
so desperately if you can go out and take a brisk walk 
through the sunshine. 

Sunshine regulates tear glands so that they will furnish 
sufficient but not superfluous lubrication and disinfectant 
for the eyes. The tear ducts that drain eye moisture 
through the nostrils are kept open and free when plenty 
of sunshine is given them. The result is that well-sunned 
eyes do not suffer the irritation of gritty or itching 
eyelids. This “sand in the eyes” is a frequent complaint 
of persons who must use their eyes steadily. 

Suppose that your eyes are unused to light and air, 
and resentful of all brightness, particularly the brilliance 
of the sun. Re-educate them. Be gentle about it; do not 
rush out and attempt to stare into the heavens. You 
should never stare, least of all at the sun. Instead, lessen 
the shock of contrast by accustoming the eyes to light in 
easy stages. Stand in the sunny doorway or at the 
shadow’s edge by the wall. With your eyes closed, face 
raised to the sun, sway like the elephant, turn your head 
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into the shadow on the one side, through the sun and into 
the shade on the other side. Rest your hand on something, 
if necessary, to keep your balance. The sun will seem to 
pass your face. Breathe deeply as you swing and put your 
mind on this illusion of motion: the sun moving to one 
ear, then past your face to the other ear as you sway. 
Before long, the brightness will cease to be a punishment 
and will seem pleasantly soothing instead. Practice this 
sun conditioning for a few moments at a time throughout 
the day until it ceases to be an ordeal and you can keep 
your face calm and eyelids loose and easy. Then you will 
be ready for the next step. 

With the palm of your hand, darken one eye so that 
no light can be seen, but cover the eye loosely enough so 
that it can close and open with its partner. Now start your 
elephant swing and, remembering to breathe, blink at 
the ground as you go by. Then, raising head and elbow, 
blink right through and past the sun itself. To your 
amazement, you will suffer no discomfort or shock. 
Repeat the sun-blinking the same way with the other 
eye. Do not attempt to blink at the sun with both eyes 
at once although it would not injure the eyes—we have 
all had many flashes of brilliant sunshine in both eyes 
when at the ocean or on the highway with no detrimental 
or disastrous after-effects. However, it requires more 
effort to blink into the sun with two eyes than with one. 
In all our relaxation drills, the easiest way is the best. 

As to how much sun you should take at a time, your 
judgment will guide you. Frequent sunnings of short 
duration are best. Govern these by your comfort and 
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how thoroughly conditioned your eyes have become to 
brightness. Do not stay until your eyelids burn. You could 
enjoy more sun on a cold winter day than on a hot desert 
at noon. A little sunshine, and often, is better than 
protracted bakings. 

Do not let the sun dots and dashes frighten you. They 
are after-images which remain on the retina. A few 
moments of darkness will fade them right away. Dull 
retinas are never so dull of vision after their first sunning. 
Go inside and cover the eyes with the palms for twice 
the time you spent in the sun. As your eyes strengthen, 
the after-images will leave at once without this rest 
called “palming.” 

Bear in mind that it is the shock of sudden contrast 
that bothers the eyes, not brightness itself. So bathe your 
closed eyes in the sun whenever you come out of a dark 
room or building and before entering your car to drive 
against the glare. 

If you will faithfully practice your sun-blinking, no 
indoor lights or highway headlights can bother you. 

The sun will polish the eyes until they shine like 
jewels. Do not dull and weaken them with dark glasses. 

Sun is food and drink to vision. 

THE EFFECT OF BREATHING ON VISION 

Everybody knows that deep breathing is necessary for 
health. Some bodily ailments have been remedied by 
good breathing habits. Few persons know, however, that 
deep breathing is essential to vision. Anyone can demon¬ 
strate that holding the breath long enough will “turn 
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things black before your eyes.” Yet people with poor 
vision invariably hold their breath while doing their 
seeing or, at best, breathe shallowly as if merely to 
maintain life in the body. Draftsmen strain or tire at the 
drafting board. On questioning, they admit that they 
become so intent that they forget to breathe. The same 
is true of artists, accountants, stenographers, and others 
who work at desks. The eyes must have oxygen and im¬ 
proved circulation. Deep breathing is the only means by 
which they can achieve this. 

There are many schools of breathing. We have learned 
that the sort of breathing that turns on vision is the sigh. 

Inhalation, the drawing of the breath, is more or less 
effort—muscles do things. Holding the breath is tension 
and will show in the face which will redden or, in the 
extreme, turn blue. We have all seen a recalcitrant child 
hold its breath to frighten the nurse into compliance with 
some whim. But the letting out of the breath, exhalation, 
is complete and utter relaxation. Every part of the body 
loosens with a deep sigh. All of you lets go. In letting go, 
the lungs free themselves of the deoxygenized air, thus 
clearing the body of wastes. The eyes benefit immedi¬ 
ately. As an example a man returning from blindness 
was able to clarify the image of the object he wished to 
see whenever he sighed. Of course, in order to exhale, he 
had first to indulge a deep breath. 

Yawning, a craving for oxygen, starts circulation and 
is both stimulating and relaxing. But a sigh has one 
effect, one objective—that of loosening and releasing all 
tension. 
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Sighing is such a natural thing. A baby gives a last 
sigh before it turns its face on the pillow and settles into 
deep slumber. A puppy sighs after it has thrown itself on 
the rug for a peaceful nap. Children coming out of a hard 
crying spell, from the tension of fright or anger, sigh con¬ 
vulsively, the body struggling for relaxation while some¬ 
one dries away the tears. The sigh prepares them again 
to resume their normal mood. A smile is then possible. 
There is a saying in the hospital that, after surgery, the 
first sigh indicates that the crisis is passed. 

If, when a person wishes to see clearly, he would ex¬ 
hale a deep breath, vision would become more vivid and, 
in dim eyes, a flash of vision might turn on. 

Remember to breathe deeply and rhythmically, espe¬ 
cially when using your eyes. Breathing is essential to 
vision as it oxygenizes the blood which has been nar- 
coticized by holding the breath during periods of rapt 
attention. 


PALMING 

Eyes work by contrast. Being organs of light, the 
greatest contrast they can experience is the contrast be¬ 
tween light and darkness. When open, they receive light 
and reflect it. If the eyes are closed and covered after 
light has entered, the retina and optic nerve absorb the 
light and are thereby strengthened, the visual purple 
being restored and replaced more rapidly. 

Animals instinctively know the good of contrasting 
light and dark. A famous veterinarian told me that he 
puts his sick dogs into the sunshine, particularly if the 
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eyes are injured or ailing. They enjoy the sun for a cer¬ 
tain length of time, then retire to a dark region he pro¬ 
vides and give their eyes a complete blackout. Later, 
they come into the sun again, alternating the light and 
dark periods. He claims that since he has provided this 
treatment for the animals in his care, they are making 
much more satisfactory progress. 

The best way to give human eyes this rest of utter 
darkness is through the great discovery of palming. Eyes, 
even the most normal ones, do need rest. Primitive people 
rested their eyes by frequent short siestas. But in our 
rushed and crowded lives we don’t find time for this sort 
of relaxation. We do not grant our eyes the consideration 
we do our feet. If our feet are tired, we quickly find a 
place to sit and rest them. If our eyes are exhausted, 
however, we go to the movie, pick up a magazine or 
play cards. 

The palms alone can be counted upon to give utter 
rest by excluding every minute beam and gleam of light. 
Again, each person’s own palms fit perfectly over his own 
orbits, the bony structure of the palms corresponding to 
that about the eyes. The four fingers of one hand should 
lie gently across the four fingers of the other hand, the 
angle where they meet fitting over the bridge of the nose 
where the bridge of glasses used to fit. The hollow of 
the hand makes a slight vacuum over the hollow of the 
orbit; the slanting outer edge of each palm fits neatly 
along the slant of the nose on each side, leaving room for 
the eyes to open and blink if they wish and removing all 
danger of pressure on the eyeball. Though the eye feels 
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the nearness of the palm, it is not touched. The slight 
pressure on the brow furnishes a gentle massage to the 
delicate nerves about the orbit; this is important, since 
these nerves are sympathetic to the optic nerve. The 
warmth soothes, the darkness rests and the muscles 
loosen. All this stimulates the circulation through the re¬ 
laxed channels of the eye. It gives the eye the opportu¬ 
nity to cleanse itself of waste materials and repair its 
defects. Furthermore, rest stimulates nerves so that while 
eyes are being palmed, the optic nerve is actually being 
stimulated. Then, when the palms are removed, the eyes 
truly see better—the world looks brighter. 

Once a woman student coming out of blindness in¬ 
variably gasped aloud whenever she removed her hands 
from palming, “Did the sun come out?” or “Did you put 
on the light?” The studio was so much more vivid to her 
stimulated retinal nerves that she thought the light must 
have changed. Instead, it was her vision that had im¬ 
proved. 

Experiment with your palming position to perfect it 
for fit and for comfort. Put the left palm over the left eye 
on the angle with your nose and try to achieve a perfect 
placement. Be sure your eyebrow is propped a little high 
so that it does not weigh heavily on the upper lid. Jockey 
a bit between the brow and the cheekbone until you 
sense a slight vacuum. Keep the hand loose and soft, the 
fingers limber. Does your hand make a perfect cover? If 
not, note if your fingers are held tightly together in a 
clawlike stiffness. A stiff hand will never fit your face. 
Shake the hand until it loosens and the fingers are limp. 
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Now, brow high, blanket your closed eye with a soft 
warm palm and let it rest. 

Next, without dislodging the left hand, try to place 
your right hand over the closed right eye just as com¬ 
fortably and with the same care. It can be done and if 
you are careful that it is the palm of your hand, not the 
closed fingers, covering your eye, you will soon succeed. 
Keep your hands at an angle sufficient to prevent 
your nose from being too compressed for comfortable 
breathing. 

It would be tiring and defeat relaxation to hold the 
elbows in the air while palming. So bend from the waist¬ 
line and place your elbows at a comfortable angle on 
your knees, or on a desk or table top. Be careful that the 
neck follows the line of the backbone, for the head must 
be neither thrust back nor bent forward. Let your closed 
eyes sink into the soft warm palms of your hands—and 
rest. 

To palm while reclining on one’s back is also very re¬ 
laxing. In this position extra pillows can be crowded up 
under the elbows to brace them. 

Since the purpose of palming is to rest the eyes, keep 
them closed. At the same time you should rest the mind. 
This is easy to do even on a busy day with only a few 
minutes to spare. Indulge in pleasant happy memory or 
some mental pictures (memory pictures) or mental drills 
like those given in Chapter IV. Remember that to sit and 
fret or worry or grieve while you are palming would 
nullify all the good that covering the closed eyes might 
do. Eyes and mind work together. If one is tense, the 
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other tenses. If one is relaxed, the other is too. So soothe 
the eyes with soft warm palms and let them rest in 
mental peace and darkness. 

Palming will be found more efficacious if the body 
swings can be done for a few moments in preparation. 
Then, ten- or twenty-minute palming periods will be 
welcome. Even two or three minutes of palming, if one 
is short of time, will be found most refreshing. A little 
rest, often, will prevent exhaustion. Eyes with serious 
afflictions will find one-hour periods of palming most 
beneficial while listening to the radio or chatting with 
friends. 

Start the day by palming five or ten minutes in bed; 
finish it the same way after retiring. 

Students can sandwich palming periods into their 
study hours. After reading a chapter, they can palm to 
rest their closed eyes, and mentally go over what they 
have read. If memorizing a poem, they can read a verse, 
cover the closed eyes and memorize, open them to verify, 
and so on. 

Palm, if your eyes are tired. Palm, if your eyes hurt. 
Palm, if a headache threatens. Just as strained eyes sap 
the vitality and drain the nervous system, so relaxing the 
eyes sends ease and relaxation throughout the entire 
body, resuscitating and rejuvenating tense nerves and 
tired muscles. Palming, done correctly, brings relaxation. 
Relaxation is not so much a process as a result. 



CHAPTER IV 
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“Sensing is not the same as perceiving. The 
eyes and nervous system do the sensing, the 
mind does the perceiving. The faculty of per¬ 
ceiving is related to the individual’s accumu¬ 
lated experiences; in other words, to memory.” * 

—ALDOUS HUXLEY 


D R. BATES discovered how to relax a tense, busy 
mind for a few moments of respite in the midst of 
toil on a trying day. This is done through memory of 
pleasant happy events and experiences or beautiful 
things you would like to see again. The underlying prin¬ 
ciple is this: You cannot mentally do two things at one 
time. It is impossible to remember pleasant scenes and, 
simultaneously, to worry over problems, which means to 
strain. Remembering scenes or events you have enjoyed 
is cheerful memory, hence relaxing. Worry is an unhappy 
activity, therefore tensing. One can choose and deter¬ 
mine for a few moments to relive a joyous experience or 
to remember something beautiful one has seen; that is, 
indulge in mental pictures, look through a window into 
the past, thus obliterating, for a moment, the trouble¬ 
some present. 

To quote Dr. Bates: “Perfect memory of any object 

•From The Art of Seeing (Harper & Brothers), 
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increases mental relaxation which results in a relaxation 
of the eyes and both together result in better vision.” * 
Briefly, memory brings vision. 

In the visual process, light rays are reflected from an 
object onto the nerves of the retina and the impulses 
carried by the optic nerve to the brain cells. In mental 
picture work, if a pupil can remember an object the 
process is reversed; the impulse will be sent in the oppo¬ 
site direction. Psychologists teach us that to see a statue 
the eye must traverse every part of it. To remember the 
statue again the eye traverses the image in imagination, 
not spot-photographing it but reviving, in memory, the 
sensations and motions that enabled us to see the statue 
from top to base in the first place. This revived motion 
starts the shifting or vibrating within the eye of the 
retinal nerves as if they were being used in perfect 
vision, even though the eyes remain closed. This pre¬ 
pares the eyes for vision when the lids are lifted. 

The danger of visualizing a stationary object like a 
statue is that the mind may fail to travel over it and in¬ 
stead remain fixed in a mental stare. One can stare and 
strain in the mind with closed eyes, even to the point of 
pain and fatigue. Minds and eyes are not constructed to 
think or see more than one thing at a time. They must 
see every part of one thing in rapid succession or differ¬ 
ent things in series. To avoid the danger of a mental 
stare, it is better to visualize people or things in motion. 
This starts thought and vision shifting rapidly. Correct 
mental pictures put both eyes and mind at rest because 

* From Better Eyesight Without Glasses (Henry Holt & Co., Inc.). 
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you cannot both remember and strain at the same time. 

Imperfect vision makes a mental strain because it is 
hard for the mind to interpret a poor image. Conversely, 
imperfect memory, a mental blur, makes eyestrain be¬ 
cause the eye struggles through mental confusion. Using 
the perfect memory within a keen mind, we can improve 
vision in dull eyes. When the mind thinks a shape, the 
eyes do something about it. The two work in perfect 
coordination; hence, our work is not with eyes but with 
vision and the mind behind the look. Vision is the prod¬ 
uct of the mind. 

Some persons claim that they cannot visualize, that 
the moment they close their eyes everything is a blank. 
This is a misunderstanding of the meaning of visualiza¬ 
tion. Naturally, when the eyes are closed, sight is im¬ 
possible; you cannot see with the physical eye. But you 
can still remember something you have seen. That is 
mental picture work—true visualization. “Memory pic¬ 
tures” might be a better phrase. 

CORRECT AND INCORRECT VISUALIZATION 

I once asked a nearsighted little girl who was palming 
to remember a picnic she had enjoyed attending at some 
time in the past. The mother spoke up. “Yes, Alice, you 
are giving a picnic next Saturday. Plan every bit of it, 
dear.” I had to explain that remembering a happy ex¬ 
perience would be easy and fun, therefore relaxing, but 
planning something which had not yet taken place would 
be like writing an essay or other composition—real work 
and tiring, therefore not relaxing. 
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Mental pictures, memory and imagination, can be 
used to bring about relaxation under extreme conditions. 
A woman, sorrowing over the sudden death of her hus¬ 
band, was despondent. Her friends were helpless to com¬ 
fort her. She could not eat or sleep. She could find no 
respite from her grief but paced the floor night and day. 

I called to see if I could help. I asked her to sit by me in 
an easy chair, took her hand and asked if she could re¬ 
member the trip she and her husband took together years 
before. Having heard a few of the incidents, I helped her 
reconstruct that pleasurable experience. As she indulged 
in memory of the happy days before the bligbt of tragedy, 
she rested her head against the chair, the swollen face 
relaxed and finally, when she failed to answer one of my 
questions, I saw that she was peacefully asleep. 

Another dramatic result of the relaxation brought by 
mental pictures was the case of a young man who sud¬ 
denly lost the sight in one eye. Doctors told him he was 
suffering from a detached retina, that an operation would 
be necessary but that they could not guarantee the re¬ 
sults. He was frantic with apprehension and fear of 
blindness in his better eye which had never been too 
good. For a week he had not been able to eat or sleep 
but smoked and stormed about, on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. His wife brought him to me as a last resort. 
I made him lie flat on his back and cover his closed eyes 
with his palms, and told him to listen. For twenty min¬ 
utes I gave him a series of vivid but quieting mental pic¬ 
tures. Gradually, his tension eased, his teeth unclamped 
and his breathing became smooth and regular though he 
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was not asleep. Finally, I said, “Sit up slowly, easily and 
with a sigh.” Immediately, he covered his better eye and 
cried out, “Venetian blindsl Oh! I see Venetian blinds! I 
must be peeking! No! I have sight! I can see!” During 
his visualization this mans eyes had relaxed; the retina 
had fallen back into position and re-attached itself. 
“Spontaneous re-attachment,” the doctors would call it. 

If memory and imagination through mental pictures 
can aid extreme cases such as these, think how much 
they can do for mild cases of strain and refractive error. 
Read over the following experiments. Select the one that 
appeals to you, then sit down comfortably, cover your 
closed eyes with your palms, and try it. Do not work with 
or think of your eyes. Remember, mental pictures are 
memory pictures deep back in the mind, not forward in 
the physical eye. 

MENTAL PICTURES FOR RELAXATION 

1. Stand on a balcony of a little cabin at the edge of a 
crystal-clear mountain lake in the deep woods. On the 
floor of the balcony have a basket of heavy balls of vari¬ 
ous sizes. Pick up the largest ball, give it a mighty heave. 
It will splash into the placid water and disappear, send¬ 
ing a series of strong ripples circling out towards the 
shore. Finally, the ripples fade, the lake is smooth again, 
mirroring the sky and surrounding trees. Now throw the 
next largest ball and watch the ripples, not quite so far- 
moving or so violent. Choose and toss ball after ball, 
watching the splash and the ripples, each ball smaller 
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until you take the very smallest, the size and weight of a 
marble. This makes little fast-traveling ripples that very 
quickly quiet down and once more allow the water’s sur¬ 
face to smooth and reflect a puff of passing cloud. 

2. One pupil, a motion picture star, liked to remem¬ 
ber a summer day as he sat at the edge of a deep swim¬ 
ming pool, under an umbrella. In memory, he would sip 
cool drinks and watch a feminine diving contest. He 
would see one contestant after another climb the ladder 
to the springboard, trip out to the board’s end and pose. 
He would note the gay color of her bathing suit as she 
balanced with arms extended, then imagine her execut¬ 
ing a fancy dive, cutting the water clean, to disappear 
from view. In memory, he watched for her to reappear at 
the opposite end of the pool and join the others. 

3. An elderly woman enjoyed a visit to a florist shop. 
She would remember all the beautiful flowers likely to 
be found there in spring, summer, fall and winter. 

4. A bridge fan enjoyed going through a deck of cards 
mentally, recalling the spots on each card and how they 
were arranged. Then, being an expert, she would recon¬ 
struct a winning rubber she had played recently. 

5. One young man whose sport was bowling liked to 
remember a bowling match in which he had run up a big 
score against his opponent. 

6. A little girl liked to shoot with her bow and arrow 
at beautiful colored balloons as they were released into 
the breeze, one after another, floating across the sky. 
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7. One who loved the ocean liked to watch, in mem¬ 
ory, sparkling summer seas with heavy surf, each breaker 
as it gathered and plunged to shore tossing its lace- 
fringed ruffles to the breeze. 

Suppose, however, you are in no mood to think beau¬ 
tiful scenes but have five minutes respite in a hectic day 
that you could use for palming if only you were able to 
relax your mind. Here is a suggestion: Remember the 
shapes of some familiar things, the most familiar shapes 
in our civilization being letters or numbers. 

Can you remember how a white board fence would 
look if you stood at one end and glanced down its row of 
thirty boards? They are wide boards, spaced neatly 
about two inches apart. But this is not the usual rough 
whitewashed board fence. These boards have been sand¬ 
papered to a satin smoothness, then painted with shiny 
white enamel so that they glisten in the sun. Can you 
imagine approaching the first white board, small paint¬ 
brush in one hand, a pail of blackest enamel in the other? 
Dip your brush into the black paint and carefully print 
a black numeral “1” on that white enamel board, then 
step over to the next board. On it, paint a numeral “2” 
and step over, paint numeral “3,” etc. When your brush 
runs out of paint, dip it again into the black enamel to 
keep your numbers on the white boards uniform in black¬ 
ness. Probably long before you have arrived at “30,” your 
mind and your eyes will be relaxed for you cannot do 
two things at one time, fret and loosen, or worry and 
relax. 






SHUTTLING THE “O" 


- 
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MECHANICAL DRILLS FOR RELAXATION 
(To be done mentally, with closed eyes ) 

The following are mechanical drills, mental narcotics, 
that are effective for relaxation to the point of easing 
pain. You cannot attend these drills with complete men¬ 
tal focus and at the same time concentrate on misery. 
This is the basis of Dr. Bates’s discovery that to swing a 
black dot will kill pain. The trained eye-shift speeds up 
circulation and clears eyes of debris, floaters and spots, 
both real and imaginary. When the eye shifts, it sees. 
The following drills start the shift. 

Do these drills with lids closed loosely. Palm if con¬ 
venient but if you are in a place where palming would 
be conspicuous, you can omit it and still benefit from the 
drills. Do not think of your eyes. Let the physical eye 
retire—you are not trying to see through closed lids. Your 
mind will do these drills in memory. Point your nose 
mentally in the direction you are thinking. 

SHUTTLING THE “O” 

1. In your mind’s eye, that is, with eyes closed and in 
memory, draw a big black round “O.” Can you remem¬ 
ber how an “O” looks? 

2. On the left black curve put a black dot; on the 
right curve put another black dot. The black dots on the 
“O” will be lost in the blackness but you know where you 
put them so you can return to them in memory. 

3. Do just that, pointing your nose and attention from 
one dot to the other, from one black side of the “O” to 


SCALES OF JUSTICE 
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the other, from side to side until the “O” seems to shuttle 
out of your way as you travel from one dot to the other 
dot. 

4. Now put a black dot at the top of the “O” and an¬ 
other opposite, on the bottom. 

5. This time direct your attention to the top dot, then 
to the lower dot—top to bottom. The “O” will seem to 
rise and fall. Does this illusion of motion come? When it 
does come, it will prove most restful. 

THE SCALES OF JUSTICE 

Think of a well-balanced pair of scales such as are 
used to weigh precious metals. There is a tipping bar 
balanced at the top of a supporting rod. From each end 
of the bar hangs a little gold tray held by three gold 
chains. Slide your attention across the top bar and down 
into one tray, the weight of your vision bearing it down 
and automatically raising the other tray. Now slide your 
attention back up across the bar and down into the other 
tray which descends as the first tray rises. Do this 
thoughtfully and rhythmically, remembering all the while 
what happens to one tray as you bear down on the other. 
Many persons find this most relaxing. 

THE OWL AND CRESCENT SWING 

With closed eyes, imagine a sky-blue card about 3x5 
inches in measurement. In the center of the blue is a 
small silver crescent moon, points up. In the middle of 
the crescent sits a tiny black owl silhouetted against the 
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blue. Now, in memory point your nose to one crescent 
tip, then slide down the curve and up to the other tip. 
The little moon will rock like a cradle with the owl tip¬ 
ping one way, then the other. 

A large number of persons obtain great ease from this 
memory picture. 

THE METAL DISK 

1. Imagine that in your hand you hold a heavy metal 
disk the size and weight of a silver dollar. It has a smooth 
hole through the center. Thread the disk on a white cord 
about a foot long. Pick up one end of the cord between 
the thumb and finger of the left hand, and the other end 
between thumb and finger of the right hand. Hold the 
cord taut to make a white line, disk in the center, at a 
comfortable distance before your face. Now point your 
nose at the fingers of one hand, then slide your mental 
vision across the white cord to the other hand, slowly, 
rhythmically, back and forth. The metal disk in the 
center seems to shift a little from one side to the other, 
in the opposite direction. 

2. Now allow the cord to loosen a bit so that the heavy 
disk hangs low in the middle. Start the disk swinging 
gently toward you and away from you as you would rock 
a hammock, rhythmically back and forth, back and forth, 
not too fast. 

3. Next let the hammock-swing gain momentum, 
higher and higher, until you take it all the way around 
like a jump rope, mentally remembering the disk as it 
completes its circle around and around. 



THE METAL DISK 
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4. Now “let the old cat die,” as children say, and the 
disk again rocks gently to and from you like a hammock. 
It is fun to do the jump-rope swing around the opposite 
way, then again swing the hammock gently, to and fro. 

5. Finally, and without a jerk, tighten the cord until 
it again forms a taut white line before your face, the disk 
in the center. Slide your mental vision across the cord 
from one hand slowly to the other. Once more, the disk 
will move with rhythm from one side to the other. 

If you have done this with interest and ease, when the 
eyes are opened they will feel easy and loose and the 
vision will be improved. 

THE TRIANGLE SWING 

1. Imagine that on a white card before you a black 
equilateral triangle, one inch high, has been drawn. To 
the left of the wide base, put a black dot; to the right 
put another black dot. 

2. Now, with a sigh, point your nose to one black dot, 
slide across the card to the other, back and forth. Pay no 
attention to the triangle which seems to slip aside, in the 
opposite direction, as you travel from dot to dot. Do you 
get this illusion of motion? 

3. Turn the triangle upside down so that it stands on 
its peak. This time, place the black dots to left and right 
of the point. 

4. Swing your attention from dot to dot rhythmically 
again. The sharp point will actually seem to shift a bit 
from side to side in the opposite direction. The triangle 
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takes care of itself, slipping out of the way so that you 
can see first one dot then the other. 

A dot is restful to see or think about because it re¬ 
quires no mental interpretation. 

THE SHUTTLE SHIFT 

1. In the center of a white paper suppose that a heavy 
line has been drawn from left to right. There is a black 
dot in front of it, another dot the same distance after it. 
With the eyes closed, slide your attention from the dot 
at one end to the dot at the other end. The black line will 
seem to travel in the opposite direction. 

2. Now turn the line upright so that the dots are above 
and below the black line. Again, slide your attention 
from dot to dot. The black line slips up and down in the 
opposite direction from your eyes. 

3. Turn the picture diagonally either way and, once 
more, let the black line slip by you, in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, as you slide your attention from the dot at one end 
to the dot at the other end. 

SHUTTLING THE DOMINO 

1. With eyes closed, remember a small black ebony 
domino with a raised ridge across the middle, dividing 
it in half. In the center of one black half is a very white 
dot; in the center of the other black half is a duplicate 
white dot. 

2. Now, mentally holding the domino horizontally be- 
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fore you at a comfortable distance, point your nose to 
one dot, then to the other, back and forth. The domino 
will seem to move in the opposite direction from your 
nose. 

3. Next mentally put the domino on end. One dot will 
now be in the upper half, the other in the lower half. 

4. Shift your mental focus from the upper dot to the 
lower dot. The domino will seem to rise and fall. 

Some of these drills you will like, hence derive benefit 
from; some may not appeal to you. Select as your own 
the one or two that bring you ease and do them when 
exhaustion threatens. It will take but a moment at your 
desk to close your eyes and think a drill which will stave 
off fatigue. And remember, a little rest is never time 
squandered. You can accomplish more and with greater 
speed thereafter. 
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CHAPTER V 


Vision: Centralization and Light 


“The eyes are the windows of the soul.” It may 
be added, “Vision is the mind looking through.” 


W E SEE, hear, taste and smell with the mind. If you 
attempt to study, your attention elsewhere, you 
learn nothing of your subject. If you attend a concert and 
sit worrying over some problem, the program is naught 
but distracting clatter. If you pass through a rose garden, 
your mind intent on things beyond, you fail to catch the 
perfume of the blossoms. If you read a thrilling article 
as you eat, the food is tasteless. The sense organs are 
merely aids to their respective brain centers; it is the 
mind which perceives. If the mind is tense and strains 
or is temporarily absent, the senses cannot function. 
Conversely, there is no such thing as eyestrain without 
first a mental strain, a mental tension or effort. 

It has been proved that one with a high degree of 
myopia or hyperopia resting the vision on a blank sur¬ 
face where there is nothing to interpret, loses the refrac¬ 
tive error. But the moment that marks are put there, 
mental strain to identify them takes place and refractive 
error ensues. Fear is the basis of imperfect vision, fear 
of not being able to see. This causes tension and strain 
which result in poor vision. 
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One young applicant for the Air Corps who possessed 
better than 20-20 vision looked so hard at the test card 
to read the letters perfectly that he made himself highly 
astigmatic and called most of the letters wrong, confus¬ 
ing E with Z, F with P, O with C, right on through and, 
failing the test, was rejected and put into the regular 
army. Fear of not seeing perfectly defeated good eyes. 

Conversely, a cross-eyed lad of ten demonstrated how 
clearing the mind of fear will turn on unexpected vision. 
The little fellow came to us with one crossed unused 
eye, extremely low in vision. We worked with that eye 
through relaxation and built the vision at six inches, then 
stretched it to a foot, two feet, four feet, as the weeks 
went by. One sunny morning I said, “Jackie, how would 
you like to stand across the room and read your sen¬ 
tences today?” He went into a regular dither of fear, 
displaying utter panic at the thought of having to face 
the hazard of distance. “Now Jack,” I coaxed, “if you put 
no more effort into your look at a distance than you do 
at the close point, you will see as well far as near.” 

“Is that right?” the child asked earnestly. 

“You can prove it,” I said. 

Standing across the room with his eyes closed, the little 
fellow began to rock from one foot to the other. 

“What are you doing? Feet tired?” I asked. 

“No,” he answered, “I’m just walking up closer men¬ 
tally.” 

When, with childish faith, he had walked up mentally 
very close, he opened his eyes and read accurately all the 
sentences I put up for him. 
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Unfortunately, it is not so easy for an adult to banish 
fear and turn on vision. One with many preconceived 
ideas has to approach it in more roundabout ways. 

Vision is an impulse. Impulses cannot be commanded. 
You either see or you do not, you feel hunger or you do 
not, you flare up with anger or you do not. You cannot 
determine to see, to be hungry, to get angry. You either 
prevent response to an impulse, subdue it or let it have 
sway. Each time that response is granted, the impulse is 
strengthened; each time it is throttled, baffled or de¬ 
feated, it recurs less vividly and less insistently next time. 
The visual nerves of the retina respond to impulse. Vision 
either happens or it does not. The keenest seeing part of 
the retina, the macula, responds to the impulse of sight 
or it does not. This is an unconscious procedure. The 
condition of response is relaxation. When the eye and 
mind are relaxed and at ease, the retinal nerves function. 

CENTRALIZATION 

Dr. Bates coined the term “Central Fixation” and de¬ 
fined it to mean “seeing best where you are looking,” at 
the point of greatest mental and visual focus. This cen¬ 
tralization accurately describes the phenomena of seeing 
with perfect vision, that is, the bringing into play of the 
retinal nerves which are equipped to do our keenest 
seeing. The fovea, which is the most sensitive part of the 
center of sight, or macula (see page 12), has been called 
the light-finder, the child of impulse. It unfolds to do its 
duty only when the physical eye and the mind are re¬ 
laxed, that is, relieved from the compulsion originated 
by the mind. Any compulsion from mind or eye muscles 
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closes the cone-shaped nerves of the fovea tight like a 
sensitive plant, then only general or blurry vision takes 
place since the other nerves of the retina are not equipped 
to do the keenest seeing. When the sensitive light-finding 
nerves of the fovea become active, every portion of an 
object regarded stands out in extreme vividness while 
the cones are vibrating over it with such speed that the 
entire object seems to be seen all at once. 

For this reason, if you determine to see one thing best 
or one part of a thing best, you are attempting to do the 
impossible, trying to command an impulse. If, however, 
you will relax the eyes and mind, release them from com¬ 
pulsion and just let vision take place—that is, give way 
to impulse—the eyes will assume their normal shape and 
the light-seeking cones will be vibrated by the light re¬ 
flected onto them from every portion of the surface of 
the object regarded. In this way, the object is clearly 
outlined as a shadow. Thus, for the fraction of a second 
it takes the fovea to be stimulated by the light from each 
part of the object, you see that part more clearly than 
any other. The mind, being relaxed, interprets accurately 
for size, shape, depth and distance, and clear vision has 
taken place. 

If, on the other hand, you determine to see one corner 
of a picture best, and consciously fix your attention upon 
it, you hold mind and muscles rigid in a stare, which 
tenses the mind and makes impossible the foveal shift. 
This directs the vision that does take place onto the less 
sensitive cones and the rods of the retina, and very im¬ 
perfect sight is the result. 

Staring long enough and hard enough will actually 
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blind a person for the time being. If staring becomes a 
permanent habit it cuts down vision as nerves, mind and 
muscles rebel. For example, one pupil relates that when, 
as a child, she spent hours each week in the Chicago Art 
Institute admiring the pictures in the galleries, she was 
struck, one day, with the thought that she might never 
be able to go there again. So she decided to memorize 
her favorite painting. She stood before it, fastened her 
gaze upon it, firmly determined to drink it in, to absorb 
it indelibly so that she would never forget it. As she 
stared and her eyes grew weary, the picture began to 
grow dimmer and dimmer until it gradually faded away. 
Her vision turned completely off and she had to grope 
for a chair in the center of the room. Terribly frightened, 
the child decided that God had not wanted her to re¬ 
member that particular painting. She was afraid to look 
at it again. To this day, she has not the least idea what 
even the subject of the painting was. Her eyestrain was 
so great that the mental strain accompanying it was 
equally powerful and both memory and vision were 
completely obliterated. Vision, of course, returned when 
the eyes recovered from their protracted staring but fear 
kept the memory of the painting a blank. 

Although this is an extreme example of how detri¬ 
mental prolonged staring can be to vision, many persons 
permanently reduce their visual acuity by continually 
staring with every look, a series of miniature stares. 

To summarize, the fovea is a light-finder; the mind is 
an interpreter of shadows. Both coordinate to do their 
duties only when they are relaxed. 
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The material in subsequent chapters is designed to 
show sufferers with eyestrain how to let go and look with 
relaxation which will bring centralization and eye-mind 
coordination. This is vision. 

LIGHT 

The retina is stimulated by light, shocked by shadow. 
The fovea is interested only in light and hunts light all 
around this shadow, through thin places, through open¬ 
ings and crevices, in angles and around curves. The 
brighter the light the better it can shine through and the 
more vividly the object observed throws the shadow. 
Therefore, a good light is necessary. As Aldous Huxley 
states: “In insects and fishes, in birds and beasts and 
men, eyes have been developed with the express purpose 
of responding to light waves. Light is their element; and 
when they are deprived of light, either wholly or in part, 
they lose their power and even develop serious diseases.” * 

The mind, a shadow interpreter, is soothed by light if 
it is unbroken by shadow since no interpretation is called 
for; hence, sun-bathing rests and relaxes tense minds. 
The mind is interested only in the shadow to be ana¬ 
lyzed. The stronger the light, the sharper the contrast 
between the light and the shadow falling on the retina 
to stimulate the light-finder and quicken the shadow- 
interpreter. Therefore, good light is essential to good 
eyesight. We all know this: that we see well on a clear 
day, dimly on a dark night. 

Homes are heavily draped and shrubbery-shrouded. 

• From The Art of Seeing (Harper & Brothers), 
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Business offices, banks, libraries where accurate vision is 
a necessity are notorious for their dim cathedral lighting. 
Many lawyers have told me that their eye troubles 
started in law school, pouring over the tomes in dimly 
lighted libraries. Many school children do their home¬ 
work beneath a low-power light in the ceiling giving no 
attention to how or whether it strikes the page. People 
read in living rooms at home by floor lamps which throw 
their brightness against the ceiling, not down on the gray 
print of the newspaper where the eye needs the light. 
Dim light slows down the shift of even normal eyes, con¬ 
sequently tiring them more quickly. If use of good eyes 
under these conditions is prolonged, both mental and 
visual strain will result. 

The Indians did their close work—beading, feather 
trimming, arrow shaping, pottery decoration—in the day¬ 
time with sunshine to aid. After sundown, the braves sat 
about the campfires smoking while the squaws chewed 
leather, never attempting close eye work without good 
light. 

In our civilization, we often require our keenest vision 
at night or in rooms never visited by sunshine. Fortu¬ 
nately, science has given us electric light to compensate 
but few avail themselves of light bulbs sufficiently power¬ 
ful to approximate dim daylight, let alone sunshine. 

Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, director of the Lighting Re¬ 
search Laboratory for the General Electric Company in 
Cleveland, writes in his excellent book, Light , Vision and 
Seeing ,* .. human eyes and human beings, operating 

* Copyright, 1944, D. Van Nostrand Co. 
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as human seeing-machines, are products of Nature, and 
best adapted to Nature’s brightness-levels.... The proper 
function and objective of artificial light is to compete 
with daylight not with darkness.” In a study conducted 
for General Electric he declares, “Your eyes are best fit¬ 
ted to use the sun’s energy for seeing.” And again, “Na¬ 
ture invites us to work and play under 500, 1000 and 
10,000 foot-candles of illumination.” Within a modem 
factory he found the best lighting near the sills of large 
windows to be but 100 foot-candles of illumination on 
a sunny day; ten feet from the window, only 20 foot- 
candles; and on the far wall but one or two foot-candles. 
Think what that light for an eight-hour day of precision 
work would be in cloudy weather. No wonder the eyes 
of the working public are strained. 

A study made by a photometer compared the visual 
effects of different lights on the printed page. Sunshine 
reflected from a white printed card at noon on a clear day 
registered 1300 foot-candles; in the outdoor shadow the 
reflection was reduced to 130 foot-candles. Indoors, a 
150-watt reflector spot bulb registered on the card the 
same as outdoors in the shade on a sunny day, 130 foot- 
candles. But a 60-watt bulb, which is more than many 
eye workers are afforded, at the same distance registered 
only two foot-candles, reflected from the same card. The 
indirect lamp containing a 300-watt bulb threw from the 
ceiling down onto the card only one-half foot-candle, 
despite its power. The fluorescent light registered one- 
fourth to two foot-candles. 

When so few school children and students are afforded 
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anything distantly approximating daylight for their heavy 
study work, it is no wonder that glasses are so generally 
prescribed for those attempting an education. Adequate 
lighting would greatly reduce this eyestrain and prevent 
deterioration of sight. The blame is generally put on “too 
much reading.” 

Good light is necessary for keen thinking while one 
reads or studies. The mental strain which results from 
trying to read poorly lighted print slows down the learn¬ 
ing process, for the mind can only assimilate knowledge 
when it is relaxed. 

The eye works by contrast; in print, contrast of light 
and dark, straight lines and curved, tall lines and short. 
If the illumination is too weak to throw the print up in 
bold contrast to the white background, which in dim 
light seems not white but gray, the mind must struggle 
to make it out. Sun on the printed page makes the white 
background very white and the print very black. Poor 
artificial light reduces this contrast to the minimum. 

Worse yet, if the light is so constructed that it does 
away with shadow, which the fluorescent lights seem to 
do, it also does away with the sharp contrast between 
the black print and the white page. Just as it whitens 
the shadows fluorescent light seems to lighten the print 
to the point where the mind must struggle to interpret, 
a frequent cause of eyestrain and brain fag. 

One pupil with excellent vision did drafting during 
the war in a blacked-out defense plant, working all day 
under shadowless lighting. He came to me completely 
thwarted. “My eyes simply close on me at the drafting 
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board,” he explained. “I am so drowsy in my car driving 
home after work that I have to pull up to the curb and 
doze for a few minutes to avoid sleeping at the wheel.” 
The lad was leading a regular life, took plenty of sleep 
at night, felt rested in the morning and liked his work. 
But as soon as he bent over his drafting board again, 
extreme drowsiness assailed him. Inquiry into his work¬ 
ing light disclosed that it was the type of light which 
killed all contrast by eliminating shadow. At my sugges¬ 
tion, he procured a strong, bright desk light, had no 
further trouble and, once more, enjoyed comfortable use 
of his good vision. 

Photophobia, as the doctors call it, is fear of light. 
When sun or headlights hurt the eyes, it is just that: fear 
induced by the shock of sudden light. This fear tightens 
muscles, nerves and blood vessels, then the eye, thus 
tensed, cannot handle the light, and pain or discomfort 
results. 

Eyes need light to do their seeing. They are organs of 
light. The weaker the eyes, the more light they require. 
But all eyes, good and bad, resent glare on the page or 
on objects to be regarded. One of the most prevalent and 
continuous conditions of glare in our present civilization 
is the glare on the school blackboards where students 
must interpret accurately. It may be here that children’s 
eyes first start straining and the habits of “sinful seeing” 
are formed—habits which can easily blight their young 
lives and carry the damage over into adult years. As a 
rule, blackboard work is a mental strain under all con¬ 
ditions. In the first place, it generally consists of hand- 
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writing, notoriously poor since the Spencerian system 
went out of vogue. Secondly, what the instructor puts 
on the board in poor handwriting is always something of 
importance to the student; therefore, the mental strain 
is increased. But most disastrously, there is generally but 
one time each day for each seat in the classroom when 
the light strikes the writing correctly on a clean black¬ 
board. All the other positions present a glare through 
which the student must peer and strain. Add to these 
difficulties the usual shale of soft chalk dust, each particle 
of which catches and diffuses the light, and most of the 
students in any classroom are straining to see and inter¬ 
pret misty and mysterious hieroglyphics merging into a 
shining grayish surface. Is it any wonder that eyestrain 
begins at grammar school and increases as the work in¬ 
tensifies in quantity and quality, in amount and impor¬ 
tance during the student’s progression from the grades 
to the lecture hall? Some improvement in, or substitute 
for, blackboards should be found. 

Eyes need light in which to do their work—exception¬ 
ally good light, if we are making artificial demands of 
them: long hours at the close point or overtime for accu¬ 
rate vision. Parents should carefully plan their children’s 
study life and put sufficient light where it is needed. A 
150-watt bulb in a bridge lamp placed about four feet 
back at the left side and at an angle to prevent glare on 
the page, should be furnished. The same amount of light 
should be arranged for office workers. Bridge lamps with 
strong bulbs for home and bedtime reading should be 
the rule, not the exception; thus, the steady decrease of 
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visual acuity in our nation would be halted. The general 
health of our population is better; if eyes were properly 
used and treated humanely, vision too would be im¬ 
proved. Eyes like to work but resent strain. Incorrect or 
inadequate lighting is one of the greatest causes of strain. 

Eyes hate sudden shock. It always takes a bit of doing 
to accustom eyes to varying degrees and types of light. 
During the war boys returning from long service in the 
Aleutians found ordinary United States daylight tre¬ 
mendously brilliant. London eyes, used to mists and fogs, 
find New York daylight too bright. Eyes used to sun¬ 
shine at sea level, dulled by ocean mist, must accustom 
themselves to the brilliance of mountain sun in the 
higher altitudes. If the eyes are given their lessons in 
sunning, described in Chapter III, these shocks can read¬ 
ily be modified and any type of natural light made ac¬ 
ceptable to the eye without resentment or discomfort. 



CHAPTER VI 


Vision: Applied to Development 
of Distance 


“About seventy-five per cent of children are 
sufficiently stolid and well balanced to be able 
to go through school without visual mishap. 
The rest emerge from the educational ordeal 
with myopia or some other defect of vision.” * 

—ALDOUS HUXLEY 


P EOPLE with short sight are afraid of distance, 
afraid mentally even to look at something far away. 
This mental strain immediately tightens the eye muscles, 
the obliques, and prevents far vison. It is this fear of the 
inability to see what the mind says ought to be seen that 
makes a blockage to the object before the eyes, therefore 
a blockage to interpretation by the mind. 

A clear-thinking artist writes in a recent magazine that 
to accept vision of an object as is, to see without pre¬ 
conceived ideas of what the object should be, is the basis 
of good vision. If a person places his gaze without fear, 
a mental condition, the object takes form and the mind 
has an opportunity to develop the image registered, 
which is eye and mind coordination. We must see with 
our minds, with a mental focus first, the visual focus 
following. In other words, regardless of the quality of 

• From The Art of Seeing (Harper & Brothers). 
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our eyesight, we can learn to see better mentally than 
physically. 

WHAT IS DISTANCE? 

Distance is nothing to fear. As early as the year 1700, 
Bishop George Berkeley wrote of distance that it is sim¬ 
ply a direct line from the eye out through space. Dis¬ 
tance cannot be seen; therefore, it should not be strained 
after. Distance is but an act of judgment based on mem¬ 
ory of former experience, a comparison by imagination, 
a reasoning out process from which we can conceive of 
space and objects out in space. For example, when we 
are traveling on a ship, if the water is calm and there is 
no land or other object in sight by which to compare and 
make our estimates, the horizon will draw in about us 
very close, the mind having nothing upon which to base 
its estimate of space and distance. If, however, there is a 
lighthouse a few miles away, then beyond that a ship, 
the horizon pushes back farther and farther and we 
realize how truly far away it is. Our former experience 
tells us that the lighthouse, looming large, must be close 
and the ocean liner, appearing very small by contrast, 
must be far away though we know that an ocean liner is, 
in reality, much larger than the lighthouse. Distance, we 
realize, makes the optical illusion. Distance is, then, a 
mental estimate, not a sense of sight; a problem for the 
mind, not for the eye resting on an object. 

Bishop Berkeley, so many years ago, stated Dr. Bates’s 
principle that vision is an unconscious activity, that we 
cannot command our eyes or turn them in any certain 
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way or do anything consciously with them to make them 
see distance because that is a mental thing, an act of 
judgment or analysis which must take into consideration 
all the facts the eye can present, and organize them 
within the mind. 

You must be able to know mentally how different a 
man would look from the distance of a mile as compared 
to his appearance at a distance of ten feet. There would 
be a seeming difference in size, distinctness, faintness, 
in mass, in detail. So you must use your imagination to 
decipher or make out that it is a man and not a post, but 
a man seen at a greater distance. 

THE MIND BEHIND THE EYE 

The mind behind the normal eye does this uncon¬ 
sciously. It spots an object and guesses over and again 
what that object might be until, by trial and error, the 
truth, aided by the memory of things formerly seen, 
meets the eye. Then the thought comes, “Why of course, 
it is a man. It couldn’t look like anything else; strange 
that I didn’t see him in the first placei” 

The mind behind the subnormal eye does not do this; 
it does not think it could even dare to do so. It has the 
mistaken feeling that the eye, by itself, must bring all 
pictures to the mind, which sits back languidly and, un¬ 
aiding, waits. The nearsighted person has an idea that it 
would not be seeing but guessing to use the memory or 
imagination as an aid to vision, that it would be cheat¬ 
ing in a way. Instead, he strains his poor eyes to see far 
away, using muscles to try to force vision. This never 
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succeeds and, if attempted, cuts down the vision. Instead 
of sending his poor eyes out alone in hope of identifying 
an object to bring back to his mind, he should send his 
mind out and speculate as to what that object looks like, 
as the normal eye would speculate, and let vision come 
in. He should give way and accept the image as it pre¬ 
sents itself, then the mind can analyze and interpret. 

He may think he sees a letter “C” but his mind waits 
listlessly until his struggling eyes either manage to clear 
the letter or give it up. He should say, “I see something 
roundish, a “C” or an “O” or a “Q.” Then the mind, aided 
by the eye, would figure it out. It is this struggle to reach 
for distance that causes short sight. Consequently, if we 
wish to rid the eyes of their trouble, we must stop the 
habit of straining, and vision will be there. 

There is encouragement in the fact that no strain is a 
constant thing. There are times when we strain less and 
vision immediately improves, when we strain more and 
vision is cut down. Any nearsighted person who occa¬ 
sionally goes without his spectacles has had the experi¬ 
ence of the distant view suddenly opening up with a 
clarity equal to that given by the glasses. This is a glimpse 
of normal or better than normal sight which will proba¬ 
bly be short in duration at first, since the old habit of 
trying to see immediately sets in. But these transient 
tastes of the vision enjoyed by the normal eyesight en¬ 
courage the nearsighted person to develop sufficient re¬ 
laxation to maintain this normal functioning. 

Psychologists agree that fear causes muscular contrac¬ 
tion. The two oblique muscles that encircle the eye to 
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make it long are tightened in the myopic eye. These 
obliques will loosen and cooperate with the opposing 
muscles, the recti, only when the eyes and mind are re¬ 
laxed; hence, good vision consists of good habits of 
relaxed looking. Good habits can be instilled only by 
drills in correct use of the eyes so that they will behave 
normally and without conscious attention. Dr. John 
Dewey tells us that when routine drill completes the 
habit of eye-mind coordination until it takes place of 
itself, it will then be vision. 

Myopic eyes have such a fear of distance that they lose 
interest in seeing far, allowing the world to close in about 
them. This mental inattention is a bad habit. Such eyes 
must be taught again to think far, to be interested in the 
“out there” which is the first step in freeing them of 
strain. 

One nearsighted girl complained, “But I can’t see 
across the room!” I asked, “What can’t you see? You see 
the wall, its height and width. You see the door opening 
and the windows with their Venetian blinds. Now what 
else is there? Look and tell me.” When commanded to 
analyze, she described the oil painting on the wall, the 
subject of the picture, the bookcase, vase and ornaments 
on top of it, the lamp, the chair, the desk and finally, the 
desk set, pen, pencil and ruler that lay on the blotter. It 
was explained to her that it was not her eyes that were 
at fault but her mind for failing to use the eyes advan¬ 
tageously. This same pupil walked through a familiar 
room into which had been put a new bright green up¬ 
holstered furniture set. The old furniture had been brown 
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and drab. The contrast was quite arresting to anyone 
accustomed to the room. I asked, “Did you like the new 
green furniture as you passed?” “Oh, has it come?” she 
asked in surprise. She had walked right by without no¬ 
ticing the change. The davenport and two massive chairs 
were large enough for any nearsighted eye to see. This 
girl simply had not looked. Thus, myopic people go 
through life, their minds failing to look. 

Eyestrain is a very subtle thing; you do not know 
when or how you permit it or you would refrain. After 
the strain is made, the damage is done, for eyestrain saps 
the system of 90 per cent of its nerve force. Even glasses 
do not relieve the tension or loosen the eye muscles 
which still hold tightly. The glasses merely do the work 
which the muscles of accommodation should do. Once 
that tension is released and that imprisoned vitality is 
restored for normal use, one’s power, endurance and 
vitality increase tremendously. 

MYOPIA 

(Be sure to remove the glasses 
before trying any of these drills) 

What nearsighted people must learn in order to see 
objects in the distance without glasses: 

1. First the nearsighted eye must learn to think in 
terms of shape, for that is the way the normal eye sees— 
by comparison. Analyze everything you do see as to 
whether it is large or small, straight or curved, tall or 
short, thick or thin, wide or narrow. Eyes used to seeing 
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things beyond ten feet as blobs of blur have the habit of 
ignoring contours, that is, the sharp edges where the 
light shears off from the object. They never think to 
analyze shape, thus aiding the mind in its task of piecing 
together the meaning. 

A good drill is to print the capital letters of the alpha¬ 
bet with your pointer finger in your palm, eyes closed, 
and tell yourself the general contour of each letter. “A” 
is an angle, “B,” “C,” and “D” are curves, “E” is square, 
“F” tall, etc. You will be surprised how interesting the 
letters can become. 

2. Get into the habit of working visually all over an 
object for fine points, for detail. Many nearsighted per¬ 
sons remark, “Yes, now that you call my attention to that 
item I can see it very well, but I didn’t notice it before.” 
The reason the eyes “didn’t notice it” was because they 
had not moved all over the object, had not shifted. They 
fastened on its entirety as a big spot and tried to absorb 
it as a whole, blot it up, so to speak. Neither eyes nor 
minds can work that way. They must travel in very rapid 
succession over every bit of the object, seeing each por¬ 
tion of it at a separate fraction of a second until no por¬ 
tion of it has been missed. 

In other words, teach the eyes to shift. A good drill 
for this is to count series of things very rapidly. Do not 
try for accuracy; just pretend to count. You will find 
that the eye skips fewer and fewer of any series as you 
practice from day to day. Things to count? Scallops in a 
pattern, repetitions in a design, flowers across the wall- 
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paper, lines in grained or striped material, books on li¬ 
brary shelves, windows in a passing train or streetcar, 
heads before you in an audience, blackbirds on the tele¬ 
graph wires. 

If remembering faces is your problem, the chances are 
you never really saw the face. Teach your attention to 
travel all over the features from eye to eye, brow to brow, 
nose to mouth to chin and back to the eyes. Compare the 
eyes for size and expression. Note the balance or uneven¬ 
ness of brows and ears. Study the nose, mouth and chin. 
See if both sides of the face are the same. You will find 
fascinating details as you explore what is thus revealed. 
Once you have seen all of the face, you can remember 
it. Straining eyes try to blot it up in one stare. They fix 
on one part. Of course they cannot recall the rest. 

3. Teach the mind to be interested in distance and 
things at a distance. Shortsighted eyes feel so thwarted 
by objects afar that they do not risk defeat by venturing 
a look. For this reason, their world draws in about them, 
closer and closer, until they never even think to look 
away at what might be seen. Even glasses do not correct 
this mental habit. The eye must constantly be seeking 
vision, intensifying the desire to know the answer to the 
question, “What is it?” 

4. Teach the eyes to study the difference in appear¬ 
ance of the same object at the close point and at a dis¬ 
tance; that is, to recognize how perspective changes 
things. The following are drills to interest the eyes in 
distance. 
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DRILLS FOR DISTANCE 
TENPIN DRILL 

In preparation, take the sun or a bright light on the 
eyes and then palm. While palming, extend your mental 
focus by the tenpin picture. Arrange, in memory, tenpins 
in a straight row. Color them carefully, remembering 
which color you put on each pin. Pick up a ball with 
which you intend to knock down these pins. Watch the 
ball leave your hand and roll far away across the floor 
to hit the first pin. Repeat until you have knocked down 
all ten. 

IDENTIFICATION DRILL 

1. Sit at the end of a long well-lighted room in order 
to observe its contents. Begin by looking at the object 
nearest you on either side, turning your head to look 
first at the object on one side, then the other. Close your 
eyes and get a good picture in your mind as to just how 
those two objects look. 

2. Now take the two objects a bit beyond the first 
two, looking carefully from one to the other as you turn 
your head from side to side. Close your eyes and turn 
your head toward what you saw on one side, then what 
you saw on the other. 

3. Remembering what you saw, open your eyes, see 
it again and move on to something farther away on each 
side. 

4. Keep creeping farther and farther out, object by 
object, confining your interest to what you are regarding, 
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shifting your attention all over the objects, analyzing 
their shapes, and getting as many details as possible. 

5. Soon, you may reach objects on both sides of the 
room so far away that you cannot make them out. Exper¬ 
iment with these two unknowns, visiting with first one, 
then the other. Remember to close often, to rest, and 
breathe deeply and frequently. Do not try; just invite 
vision; let the eyes volunteer anything they wish. Specu¬ 
late as the normal eye would surmise. One or the other 
object may flash either into consciousness or into vision. 
Whichever way it comes, accept it and it will become 
vision of a higher degree. 

6. If nothing happens, walk over and examine the 
objects at close range. Why did you fail to see them? Did 
you analyze their size and shape incorrectly from the dis¬ 
tance? Did you fail to travel all over them for detail? 
How different do the objects look close from the way 
they did at a distance? 

7. Now return to your chair, palm your eyes and re¬ 
member the object as you saw it when you walked up 
very close. Take a big breath, exhale as you open your 
eyes and you may surprise a flash of clear vision. 

Do not work this way too long at a time. Rather, work 
a little each day. Things that were a mystery the first day 
will be easy next time. 

MOTION-PICTURE DRILL 

Motion pictures offer good practice in extending your 
vision into the distance. View the screen without your 
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glasses. Sit close enough so that you do not strain, as 
close as the first or second row center. Remember 
to blink and breathe often, and to travel all over 
the screen for detail. Close the eyes briefly from time 
to time or glance off into the black darkness to give them 
the rest afforded by contrast between light and dark. If 
it is a picture with many outdoor scenes, take advantage 
of every chance to look deep into the background, the 
distance which the picture has to offer. Contrary to pop¬ 
ular belief, motion pictures are good for the eyes and can 
be used to build up nearsighted vision. Because they 
are in motion, it is impossible to hold the gaze still in 
a stare; hence, motion pictures make the eyes shift. If 
you start by sitting in the first row when you first view 
the show without glasses, you will find that you can in¬ 
crease your distance from the screen as the weeks go by. 
Sooner than you would expect you will be able to sit in 
the first row of the balcony and see the picture just as 
well. The downward glance of the eyes is restful and the 
angle easier on the neck. Then, your farsighted friend 
will once more be willing to sit with you. 

Remember our rule about the use of your eyes. “Easy 
does it!” and do not let your eyes get tired. If the pro¬ 
gram includes a double feature, you will lack the endur¬ 
ance, at first, that is necessary to spend a whole evening 
without the glasses. You have been dependent on your 
crutches too long. You must then do one of two things, 
either palm or put on your spectacles. But as the eyes 
grow more accustomed to working without their aids. 
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you will be able to manage longer and longer periods 
without tiring. If possible, hold your head so that you 
view the screen with a downward glance; look softly 
and remember to breathe! 

An excellent practice is to go alone and see an interest¬ 
ing motion picture, then sit through it again, palming, 
and visualize the whole picture as you listen. Your vision 
will be definitely more vivid when you take down your 
palms. 

BOWLING DRILL 

For focusing and vision stretching, bowling is un¬ 
equaled. Modem bowling alleys are well lighted and 
well ventilated. If the player keeps his eye on the ball 
as he swings it back before releasing, then looks quickly 
from ball to the pins, in other words, if he swings the ball 
once to aim, then watches it when he throws it, the aim 
will be improved and the eyes will follow the ball in mo¬ 
tion all the way to the pins. 

It is excellent practice for the shortsighted eyes to 
shift across the remaining pins and estimate how many 
are still standing. As the game progresses, the estimate 
will become more accurate. 

Even score keeping can be made beneficial. In some 
modem bowling alleys the score, written in pencil at 
the desk, flashes simultaneously on a screen above at a 
distance. Comparing the handwriting at the desk with 
the same thing shining on the screen at the distance is 
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wonderful vision training and will bring flash after flash 
to nearsighted eyes. 

TELEPHONE-POLE DRILL 

Palin and take the sun or light on the eyes before and 
after doing this drill. 

1. Stand where you can look down the street at a long 
row of telephone poles. With your attention on the first 
pole, pointing your nose where you are looking, slide 
your vision as you raise your head up the left edge of the 
pole to its very top, then all the way down the right edge 
of the pole to the ground. Notice every detail you can 
find: knotholes or cracks in the part near the ground, 
bars and braces higher, with glass insulators on the ends 
of the crossbars. 

2. Count the number of wires and slide away on the 
wires to the next pole. 

3. Thoughtfully and slowly, repeat your sliding down 
the second pole as carefully as you did the first. 

4. Compare its appearance with the first; get the feel¬ 
ing of it being farther away, the feeling of distance. 

5. Close and rest and breathe. 

6. When you open, slide from the first pole to the sec¬ 
ond and travel back and forth on the wires several times. 

7. Slide on to the third pole, and repeat. 

Day by day with this drill you will get clearer and 
more detailed images and be able to do better on the 
seventh and eighth poles than you did, in the beginning, 
on the first and second. 
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PLAYING-CARD DRILL 

This drill is designed to make the eyes accept the ap¬ 
pearance of familiar things in the distance. Palm and 
take sun or light on the eyes before and after doing it. 

1. Take two decks of cards and sort out the suit of 
spades in each deck. Stand one suit up in a row arranged 
in sequence against the wall, on the floor or on a table so 
that they may be viewed from afar. 

2. Turn a good light on the cards and place your chair 
at a sufficient distance so that you cannot quite clear the 
spots on the playing cards. 

3. With the other suit of spades in your hand, take the 
ace and examine it carefully, all over it, and quite close 
to your nose, then hold it at arm’s length and compare 
the close with the far vision several times. 

4. Then shut your eyes gently and remember the ace 
at arm’s length, take a big breath, open and look as you 
exhale at the duplicate ace in the distance. Let your at¬ 
tention travel all over it there as you did at arm’s length. 

5. If you are too far away to bring out the distant pic¬ 
ture after several trials, move a little closer. Do not let 
yourself strain! 

6. As you proceed through the suit—two spots, three, 
four, etc.—you may be able to push your chair a bit back 
again, and clear the cards just as well. Warning: Invite 
vision; do not stare or strain. Vision is an impulse. You 
cannot force. If you loosen and exhale, it will come. Be 
sure you do not do any tricks with your lids or brows to 
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try to clear things. That would be cheating, trick vision, 
which is very bad for the eyes. 

7. When a card clears, go all over it quickly. Staring 
at it will kill your flash. Shift by counting every spot and 
notice the four comers. This will intensify your flash. 

8. When you clear one card, shift quickly all the way 
down the row. The flash may last part way and eventual¬ 
ly all the way. 

As you improve in your manner of using your eyes and 
are rewarded with better vision, you can vary the drill. 
Match other suits (the red will be harder) or shuffle your 
suit and find the matching card in the distance. Perhaps, 
shuffle both suits and match cards. Finally, mix the suits 
and use from the ace to the five-spot of all four suits. Do 
not go so far from the cards at any time that you make 
effort or strain. If you find yourself doing so, move closer. 
Remember, the purpose of this drill is to compare the 
appearance of the same thing close and far—a mental ac¬ 
tivity. 

Originate new drill games to teach yourself: 

1. to think of shapes, 

2. to travel all over objects, 

3. to become interested in distance, 

4. to analyze perspective. 

Remember, boredom defeats vision because it kills 
interest. All day be interested in the world around you. 
Extend your interest out into your world. 

Nearsighted eyes miss many things within their visual 
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reach because they fail to look at them. Think to look! 
Then analyze the thing you look at; get your mind be¬ 
hind your vision. See with interest and attention. This 
is the opposite of staring and day dreaming. 

CALENDAR DRILLS 

Preparation: Obtain a large wall calendar that shows 
the previous month and the coming month under the 
current month. Mount the calendar on a coat hanger so 
that you may hang it in good light at a proper distance. 
This drill was originated by Mr. Huxley as a method for 
home practice. It brings excellent results since it makes 
the eyes shift in rapid motion first at the near point, then 
at the distance. Again, it makes the eyes centralize at the 
close point; therefore, centralize far away. It is fun. The 
mind, interested, stops laboring and is freed of mental 
strain; hence, the eyes are relieved of visual strain. 

Learn to juggle two rubber balls or two other round 
objects if balls are not available. Take one ball in each 
hand. Throw the ball up from the right hand and catch 
it in the left; while the first ball is in the air, the left hand 
quickly transfers its ball to the right and is ready to catch 
the descending ball in an open palm. This sounds in¬ 
volved but a little practice will make you quite dexterous 
as a juggler. The tendency, at first, may be to gaze up¬ 
ward, waiting for the ball. This would be a stare. Be sure 
you keep your attention and vision on the ball all the 
way as it rises and descends. Follow it with your nose as 
it rises from one hand and falls into the other and you 
will never miss. Now you are a proficient juggler. 
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Drill A. Palm and take the light or sun on your eyes first. 
Then stand at an easy distance from the calendar and 
face it directly (head on). Follow the ball with the 
vision by pointing your nose at the ball as you throw it 
up one complete trip from the right hand through the 
air to the waiting left hand, then glance quickly at nu¬ 
meral “1” on the calendar, looking at the white back¬ 
ground on one side, then on the other. Close eyes and 
swing and breathe. Juggle twice and look at the back¬ 
ground on either side of figure “2.” Close eyes and swing 
and breathe. Juggle three times and follow same pro¬ 
cedure with figure “3,” increasing the number of jug- 
glings as you read each successively higher number. 
Great care must be taken to avoid the temptation of look¬ 
ing from the ball to the number before watching the ball 
complete its journey from one hand to the other. The 
numbers may begin to clear as you play. If so, step back 
a foot. As the days progress you may be able to move 
farther away. To strengthen a weak eye, cover the 
stronger eye with a patch while doing this drill. But be 
sure to keep the eye open beneath the patch. 

Keep the spirit of play as you juggle the balls and look 
back and forth to the calendar. 

Drill B. (Palm and take the light or sun on your eyes) 

For this drill, you may need to stand closer to the cal¬ 
endar since you must be able to see the small numbers 
in the two lower calendar months. Experiment with your 
distance, and approach to a position from which you 
can read them without strain though they do not need 
to appear completely clear. 
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Now juggle once, look at the big numeral “1” and then 
quickly to the small numeral “1” on the lower left calen¬ 
dar, then shift quickly to “1” on the lower right calendar. 
Close and swing and breathe. 

Juggle twice to the big “2” and look to the small “2” 
to the left, then quickly to the right “2.” Close and swing 
and breathe. 

Close and swing after each numeral and stop and palm 
before you grow weary. 

Drill C. The eyeball lengthens like the camera for the 
closeup. This, the nearsighted eye does well. It must 
learn to flatten; that is, to shorten, in axis, like the camera 
for the distant view. The following drill is planned to 
teach cooperation between the flattening and lengthen¬ 
ing muscles so that the nearsighted eyeball may change 
in shape from long to flat and thus see things far away. 

1. Find a small hand calendar that matches, in posi¬ 
tion, the days of the month on the large calendar. In 
preparation, palm and sun or take the light on the closed 
eyes if there is no sun. Seat yourself a little beyond clear¬ 
ing distance of the large numerals on the big calendar. 

2. Hold the small calendar a few inches before the 
face and move your nose to slide your gaze up one side 
of the numeral “1” and down the other, then quickly look 
to the distant numeral “1” and do the same. 

3. Close and swing and breathe. Do not be concerned 
if the distant numeral does not clear up right away. Do 
not insist on it; do not try. The vision will improve as you 
proceed through the sequence of numbers. 
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4. Now look at the white on either side of numeral 
“2” on your small hand calendar; do the same for the 
“2” at the distance. 

5. Close and swing and breathe. Watch that you do 
not hold your breath while looking. Continue thus with 
each number and you will find the eyes getting the feel¬ 
ing of looking far and liking it. This, they will demon¬ 
strate with clearer vision. 

Remember, in all our drills, it is never time wasted to 
rest as the vision will be so much improved thereby that 
the eye can accomplish more. 

The foregoing suggestions are just a starter for myopic 
eyes. It is difficult for a nearsighted person to work alone. 
If he could enlist the aid of a sympathetic friend or rela¬ 
tive who would read the directions and check him as to 
whether he was carrying them out, it would be a great 
aid toward the attainment of normal vision. 

GLASSES 

Pupils with nearsighted vision often ask, “Should I 
take my glasses off immediately and never put them on 
again?” The answer is No. Do not throw away your 
glasses until your vision is sufficient to see without them. 
You would not walk up to a cripple who wished walking 
lessons and seize or throw away his crutch. You would 
first teach him to use his limbs and build his endurance 
to the point where he could stand and walk without aid. 
Then he would no longer feel the need of the crutch. So 
it is with glasses; as the vision builds, there will be fre¬ 
quent occasions when you will not feel the need of your 
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glasses. We must wean the eyes from their crutches 
gradually as the vision increases. As your vision builds up 
and the glasses you are wearing feel too powerful, you 
may have to consult your doctor as to the advisability of 
a weaker prescription. 

Nearsighted eyes see well at the close point. It is no 
task for such eyes to read even small print if the book is 
held close enough. Reading at the close point with my¬ 
opic lenses, ground for distant vision, is comparable to 
reading a book with opera glasses. Try reading with the 
naked eye instead. As the vision builds for distance, you 
will find that you gradually move the book to a more 
normally distant position. 

Warning: Do not risk driving your automobile with¬ 
out your glasses until you have passed the state driver’s 
test without glasses. Remember, until you have attained 
visual acuity, the eyes are not only dull of perception but 
sluggish of movement. In traffic, things happen in a split 
second. We do not remove glasses for driving. We build 
the vision. The state removes the restriction when you 
develop sufficient vision to pass the test. 

While nearsighted eyes are strengthening, they can 
refer to the strong glasses for something beyond reach 
just as a sea captain picks up his binoculars for vision 
beyond the power of normal eyes. Use judgment; take 
no chances and do not strain. There are many places and 
conditions where there is no mental pressure and a near¬ 
sighted eye can safely use its own power, as, for example, 
dressing in the morning, eating breakfast, riding as a 
passenger, etc. This builds visual acuity. Be on the alert 
for all these opportunities. The eye loves its freedom. 



CHAPTER VII 


Vision: Applied to Development 
of Sight at the Close Point 


“What can it profit a man to gain the whole 
world and to come to his property with a gastric 
ulcer ... and bifocals?” * 

—JOHN STEINBECK 


T HESE days, most persons around the age of forty 
have discovered that when reading they need 
either longer arms with which to hold the book or better 
vision to clear the print. Eyes that have trouble in read¬ 
ing may be farsighted and astigmatic or may have what 
the doctors call “bifocal” or “old age sight.” This is 
blamed on hardening of the lens. Such eyes stare along 
the line of print. They do not know how to shift as the 
normal eye shifts but they can learn. They can rejuve¬ 
nate their reading vision by learning to read with eyes in 
a relaxed condition. Tension, not age, spoils vision at the 
near point. Most of us know elderly people who have 
maintained their ability to read without glasses. Travel¬ 
ers through Belgium, before the war, reported that aged 
women in the convents, makers of the famous Brussels 
lace who had spent their entire lives at the work, did not 
wear glasses though many were eighty years of age or 

* From Cannery Row (The Viking Press, Inc.). 
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over. They did work under excellent lighting conditions, 
daylight rather than artificial however, with no mental 
strain, no drive or compulsion to tense their nerves— 
wonderful examples of what the eyes can accomplish 
when relaxation is maintained during activity. 

Tension is the cause of failure to read, in this case, 
tension of the four recti muscles that flatten the eye. 
When they are loosened by the relaxed mind, the two 
opposing muscles, the obliques, are able to perform 
their task of lengthening the eyeball. This makes it pos¬ 
sible to read easily, comfortably and without strain. The 
lens remains the same, whether hard or soft being ap¬ 
parently irrelevant, for reading is possible in either case. 
If relaxation is practiced earnestly and persistently, good 
near vision, regardless of age, can become a permanent 
ability. In more technical terms, eyes that have lost their 
ability to accommodate should be re-educated to do so. 

FIVE RESOLUTIONS 

(Excellent for anyone with so-called “old age sight”) 

1. Resolve to breathe more deeply and more frequent¬ 
ly while you are using your eyes at close work. “Breathe 
as you look!” 

2. Keep the eyeballs feeling soft while you read by 
loosening the lid and reducing orbit pressure above them, 
thus freeing them of constriction (see Chapter IX). Close 
the eyes often to check for softness and restore that feel¬ 
ing if you have lost it. 

3. Blink often for rest and lubrication. This will keep 
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the eyes from getting “sticks” or “grits” in them while 
you are reading. 

4. Whenever you look far away during the day, give 
a quick compensating look at something close, if only 
your fingernail or wristwatch. 

5. Accustom your eyes to etching or edging objects 
you look at. This will improve your powers of observa¬ 
tion by instilling the habit of shifting at the distance 
where you see readily. The result will be that the eyes 
will then apply the habit to the near or more difficult 
point. 

The first step in re-education is to eliminate the mental 
strain that tightens eyes. Do this by restoring relaxation 
to the mind as suggested in Chapter IV. Such eyes must 
have their mental stare as well as their visual stare 
broken because the owners of such eyes both think and 
read in a series of stares or spottings. We must stream¬ 
line the mind as well as the vision and read with the 
mind as well as with the eyes. Even those who practice 
the orthodox methods have come to the realization and 
are now teaching that “seeing is more than visual acuity.” 

The next step is to get the eyes relaxed. Do all the re¬ 
laxation drills in Chapter IX, the morning drills especial¬ 
ly, for it is such eyes that need to be loosened and opened, 
that need the weight of heavy drooping lids and brows 
uplifted from the top of the eyeball. 

Accent particularly the sunning and palming. Strange¬ 
ly, people with eyes that need it most resent both sun¬ 
shine and the time required to develop relaxation by 
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palming. But persistence, as directed, will bring accept¬ 
ance of brightness and enjoyment of the calm which re¬ 
sults from successful palming. 

Suggestion for aging eyes: Do the elephant swing 
while taking your light or sun bath. This bodily activity 
soothes nerves and makes palming more welcome. And 
do not let palming be boresome or, worse yet, do not 
hold yourself down by sheer will as you fret over the 
many things you might be accomplishing instead of tak¬ 
ing a ten-minute rest period. Remember, it is actually a 
gain in time to take a bit of relaxation. After a successful 
palming, your thought will be better organized, action 
will become more efficient and less time will be required 
to accomplish your task. In other words, you will not be 
“running around in circles,” mentally or actually. Turn 
the radio on to some sweet music or interesting talk or 
play, keeping the palms over loosely closed eyes in such 
a position that they make a soft warm dark cup over each 
eye. Prop your elbows with a cushion so that your arms 
will not get tired. Keep your mind easy, interested and 
happy. Indulge in a deep sigh. Resolve to enjoy your 
moment of rest. 

Now you are ready to use your eyes. Bear in mind six 
things: 

1. You are not going to try to see any print, for the 
harder you try the more blurred or painful or impossible 
it will become. 

2. You will not resort to any artificial strategies with 
lids or brows to clear the print. Such tricks of pressure or 
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distortion are bad for the physical eye and defeat im¬ 
provement and thus prevent permanently good vision. 

3. Bear in mind that memory of imperfect vision or a 
blur will make the vision still more imperfect so do not 
let your mind indulge in memories of astigmatic aberra¬ 
tions. Instead, close your eyes and remember something 
formerly seen that was clear and sharply defined. Incline 
your mind to the memory of perfect sight. 

4. Take the sun or light and palm frequently during 
your lesson. Try to rest before you are weary. You know 
the old saying about “prevention being better than cure.” 
Say instead, “If you rest before you are tired, you will 
never become exhausted.” 

5. Provide yourself the best fight available, if possible, 
sunshine on the page of print, good daylight or its equiv¬ 
alent, a strong direct artificial fight. (See Chapter V). 
If you use sun on the page, tip the book at such an angle 
that you do not get a glare. 

6. Use the mental drills frequently between para¬ 
graphs while reading. They are good mental relaxers and 
will loosen the tense eye muscles. 

An excellent preparation for your reading lesson after 
sunning and palming is the Calendar Drill, described in 
Chapter VI. When you work with the small calendar 
(Drill C), looking from the small numbers to the large 
ones in the distance, don’t use too small a calendar at 
first, but one that you can readily see. If necessary you 
may hold the small calendar at arm’s length. You can 
coax the small calendar closer to your eyes as the days go 
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by and as the close vision improves. Look at number “1” 
in your hand and at the corresponding one afar, then 
back again to the same number in your hand. This gives 
the flattened eyeball two opportunities to lengthen for 
vision at the near point for every one of the easy looks 
away. Be sure to close and swing and breathe between 
every round trip of looking. Rest your eyes on the num¬ 
bers easily each time; do not snap at them or demand 
clarity. Accept what comes at first, clearing up your men¬ 
tal picture of how it should look as you close to rest. 

Reading consists of interpreting black marks on white 
ground or vice versa; that is, the contrast between black 
and white. So, first of all, let us teach the eyes to look at 
and notice whiteness.. Remove Card No. 1 which is found 
in the back of this book and turn it to the reverse or white 
side. Hold this blank white card in sunshine or good light 
before your face and start sweeping your nose and vision 
from one edge across the plain surface to the other edge, 
back and forth. Did you automatically hold the card far 
away? Try bringing it in, closer and closer, as you con¬ 
tinue to sweep across. This will not bother you, even very 
close, because you are looking only at white; hence, there 
is no demand made upon the eyes or the mind. But the 
eyeball is lengthened, just the same, to meet the closeness 
of the card. 

Do not try; do not strain; just stroke your vision across 
the card. Now you have the feeling of whiteness and 
know what it is like. Close and remember it, continuing 
to sweep across the card in memory. 

Learn to Ride Tracks: When you open your eyes, turn 
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to the opposite side “Principles of Eye Training.” Instead 
of reading, point your nose and sweep your vision across 
the white between the lines of the tiny paragraphs of 
microscopic print at the foot of the card. Do this from 
wide margin to wide margin; do not try, just slide, alter¬ 
nately open and close as you did on the blank card. Fi¬ 
nally, the white threads between the tiny lines will shine 
through like little tracks. You may have to hold the print 
quite far away at first. Let comfort be your guide. Never 
force vision. The card will come closer of itself as your 
reading vision develops. The print should clear itself 
more easily the further down the card you go. Contrary 
to popular belief, it requires less effort to read fine print 
than large; there is not so much space to be covered; it 
is not so tiring. Remember to breathe, to blink lightly 
and often. Be sure to keep the weight of your heavy 
hanging brows and leaden lids off your eyes. 

Now travel the white tracks between paragraphs 9, 10 
and 11, alternating sliding across with open and closed 
swings. Remember to breathe. Do not try to read. This 
is not a reading drill but a means of loosening tight 
muscles. As the spaces in each group of printed lines 
whiten, move your attention up to the wider groups 
above. Continue to alternate open and closed swings, 
and breathe. When you arrive at the widest spaces, you 
may be sufficiently relaxed to read. Do the track-riding 
slowly, thoughtfully, gently. Keep your mind on the 
background whiteness, not on the print. It requires so 
little effort to regard a plain surface that refractive error 
lessens and even leaves while doing so. 
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When the reading vision turns on, hold the card com¬ 
fortably far, continue a slight head motion slowly from 
side to side but let the eyes go as fast as they wish—the 
greater the reading speed the less the effort because the 
further you are from the stare habit. Whether tired or 
not, close eyes at the end of every paragraph or oftener 
if you feel the need. Rest is never time wasted. Close and 
rest and swing. Remember what you just saw. Breathe 
and return to those words, then you can proceed. Mem¬ 
ory brings vision; a big breath releases tension. 

Check on your vision habits. Did your lids and brows 
press down to help you clarify the print? Tut, tut! Trick 
vision! Keep your eyes wide open. How wide? Not starey 
wide. Tip your nose high in the air and sweep across the 
ceiling with your vision from wall to wall. Now you know 
“how wide is wide.” Just that freely wide, read the top 
line again. 

Notice that there is a difference between a blink and 
a closing. Look at the first word by numeral “1” 
and make a light blink. Your eyes remain on focus; the 
lid curtain simply lowered and lifted. Now close gently 
and, with a breath, return to the same word. You will 
feel your eyes return from far places back to focus, a 
more complete rest. So remember to blink often and 
close at least at the end of every good-sized paragraph. 

If you are not perfectly comfortable doing these sim¬ 
ple drills and resting often, do them with one eye at a 
time until you gro^v stronger and can put the two eyes 
together. Before putting two eyes together, sun and palm 
and do the “metal disk” swing while you rest. 
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These drills done gently, thoughtfully, daily, are bound 
to relax your eyes. When relaxation sets in, vision will 
have a chance to improve. 

The Cut-Outs: Many who fail to read do not know the 
shapes of the letters from which words are made; it is ah 
ways difficult to see unfamiliar things. Try this experi¬ 
ment before the next drill. Take pencil and paper and, 
without referring to the printed page, write the lower 
case alphabet, not handwriting, not capitals, but the lit¬ 
tle letters in the words found throughout the page. If you 
do not cheat, ten to one you will mix capitals and hand¬ 
writing in your alphabet or you will not be able to re¬ 
member the shapes of certain letters. Right? How about 
b, q, r, g, d, 1 —did you get them right? In 
other words, you have for years been reading words com¬ 
posed of unfamiliar parts. Now select Card No. 2 from the 
section at the back of the book and study the lower case 
letters. Do it this way, an indelible way which makes them 
unforgettable. 

Look at the white cutout or hollow shining through 
“c.” Close and remember the shape of the white. Look 
at it again and move on to “a.” See the two white shapes 
or cutouts shining through “a.” Close and remember; 
open and see them again and move on to “i.” See the 
white up the left side, under the dot, and on the right 
side of "i.” Close, think and see it again. Continue until 
you have gone as far down the page as your present 
vision will allow. Now you will more readily read words 
on Card No. 1. Try paragraph 1 again. Clearer? 
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Do your eyeballs refuse to lengthen and accept the 
white page close? Give them this drill: 

THE CROWDING DRILL 

1. Cover one eye with one palm but loosely so that it 
may open with its partner. Crinkle the palm of the other 
hand as the fortune teller would do to read the lines. 

2. Hold the palm at arm’s length and sweep the vision 
across, back and forth, over all the little lines that appear. 

3. Close your eyes, continue to sweep and think of the 
lines your vision crossed. 

4. Take a breath, bring the hand closer, open and 
sweep again. 

5. Repeat: sweeping, closing, remembering and crowd¬ 
ing the palm closer until it is very near your nose. You 
will still be able to see some of the lines and with no ef¬ 
fort because you have gradually lengthened the eyeball. 

6. Now repeat this drill with the other palm and the 
other eye. 

7. Next, rest by taking the sun or light and by palming. 

8. Then repeat the same thing with both eyes un¬ 
covered. You should be able to read better immediately. 
Caution: Do not attempt to crowd the palm as close to 
your nose now that you are using both eyes as you did 
when you were practicing the drill with each eye sepa¬ 
rately or you may feel discomfort. 

When you have successfully accomplished the forego¬ 
ing drill, promote yourself to the Fingerprint Drill. 
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FINGERPRINT DRILL 

1. Cover one eye with the palm of the hand. Hold the 
tip of the index finger at arm’s length before you so that 
you may search all over it (the shift) for the tiny whorls 
that interest the fingerprint experts. 

2. Close, remember the details you have just noted 
and, while closed, bring the tip of the finger one inch 
closer. 

3. With a big breath, languidly open on the fingertip 
again, gently searching for any tiny marks that might 
show up. 

4. Repeat, inching in on your eye, using no force or 
compulsion, just inviting the vision to come. 

This drill gently lengthens the eyeball by loosening 
the recti muscles and causing the oblique muscles to con¬ 
tract gradually and squeeze the eyeball long for better 
vision at the close point. It is easy to do because there is 
nothing to interpret; therefore, you do not try, hence 
make no mental strain. Sun shining on the fingertip will 
be an aid. This simple drill can be done at any time, any¬ 
where, without attracting attention, and will gradually 
loosen the tension about the eyeball. 

THE TOOTHPICK DRILL 

This drill is for the purpose of centralization, to make 
the eye see best for a fraction of a second, one tiny point. 
The smaller the point seen the more perfect the vision. 
Do not try to clear the points; let them clear themselves 
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as they may when you swing toward first one, then the 
other. 

1. Find yourself two toothpicks, colored ones pre¬ 
ferred. Select a red one and a green one. Hold the red 
one upright in the left hand, the green one upright in 
the right hand, the two hands about twenty-four inches 
apart. 

2. Now close your eyes and start your head swing 
gently from side to side, directing your nose and mental 
focus to the tip of one toothpick, then to the tip of the 
other. 

3. Now open your eyes and see the tip of one, then 
the tip of the other, for four swings. 

4. Close again, continuing the swing, and remember 
what you saw, at the same time bringing the toothpicks 
closer to each other. If they are blurred or fuzzy or 
doubled, do not pay any attention to the aberration. You 
know how sharp and clear the points really are, so clear 
them in your memory while closed each time; when you 
reopen, they may be more definite. 

Be sure you get the feeling of leaving one tiny point 
and going to the other. Each time you close for four 
swings, bring the points an inch closer until, finally, the 
two tips are but their own width apart. Now, can you 
still direct your visual and mental focus first to one, then 
to the other? If you can, that will be true centralization 
and if you pick up a book, the chances are that the print 
will be clearer. 

In all these drills, open your consciousness to the feel¬ 
ing or sensation of relaxation because relaxation is a sen- 
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sation. In close eye work, it is never time lost to close and 
loosen for a moment. After these crowding drills, you 
may be able to read farther on Card No. 1 than you ever 
did or quite a bit of book type. 

THE ART-OF-READING DRILL 

Prepare your eyes for their lesson with sun (or light), 
swinging and palming. 

When your reading vision has reached the point that 
you can read paragraphs 4 and 5 on Card No. 1, you can 
begin to practice this drill. 

On Card No. 3, you will find an article in good readable 
type, “The Art of Reading,” based on the teachings of Wil¬ 
liam H. Bates, M.D. On Card No. 4, though you may not 
be able to read it, is the same article in microscopic print. 
The smaller the print, the less effort required to see it 
This you can prove to yourself and to your eyes. 

Play around with the two cards as you hold them side 
by side in good light, preferably sunshine. 

1. “Frame” the large block of print, pointing your 
nose and sliding your vision up one margin, across the 
top, down the other margin and across the base. Do this 
several times, keeping strictly on the white that sur¬ 
rounds the printed matter. 

2. Repeat this same framing process around the mi¬ 
croscopic type until it is well framed in white. 

3. Now that the eyes have the feeling of white in the 
background, let your attention travel up and down the 
middle of the larger block of print and you will find ir- 
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regular white streaks shaping—rivulets or paths of white 
background shining through. Play with them for a mo¬ 
ment, shifting your attention here and there without ef¬ 
fort. 

4. Now do the same thing on the fine print on the other 
card. The same rivulets or paths of white in miniature will 
shine through this print, fine as it is. 

5. Next, with a short slow head swing that lets you 
point your nose at one margin then at the other, slide 
your vision on the white beneath the title of the larger 
print. You will be able to count the words. 

6. Change immediately to the micro and count the 
words in the title. 

7. Slide back to the large print which will clear. Read 
the title. 

8. Then repeat the words as you slide back and forth 
under the micro type. They may take shape or even flash 
forth for you. If they do not, have no concern. Sooner or 
later, they will. 

9. Take the first phrase of the big print card, “When 
reading you should look,” and say the words as if reading 
them when you turn to the same phrase in the micro. 
Do not risk boredom by staying too long on one phrase; 
try the next and the next, and so on. It may help you to 
know your place if you put a white card as a “liner” un¬ 
der the line of words on the micro as you play with them. 
And really play with them! Do not be determined, do 
not demand. Knowing what the words are from the 
larger type, just pretend you are reading them. Let. In- 
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vite them to come. Some day, when you least expect it, 
they will flash as vividly as huge type. When this hap¬ 
pens, your eyes will feel wonderful and there will be a 
relaxation in all the nerves of your body that you never 
felt before. 

SHIFTING DRILL. The Confetti Hunt 

Prepare the eyes as for a reading lesson with sunlight 
and palming. 

1. Place a sheet of white paper in a good light on a 
desk or table before you. 

2. Scatter a teaspoonful of gaily colored confetti over 
the paper. 

3. With a gentle head swing, let your gaze travel 
slowly from one edge of the paper across the confetti to 
the other edge. Since you are not trying to see anything, 
this starts the eyes shifting with ease. 

4. Now close the eyes and visualize red: the red in our 
flag, the red of poppies, firecracker red, etc. 

5. Open the eyes and, turning the head gently from 
side to side, locate and pick up all the bits of red paper. 

6. Close the eyes and rest for four or five swings. This 
time, think of green: the green of grass, the green of let* 
tuce, the green of shamrocks. 

7. Now open the eyes and find all the bits of green. 

This drill can be done with each color. When hunting 

a certain color, pay no attention to anything else. This 
will bring a mental focus. A sharply focused mind is the 
first step toward centralizing vision. Make a game of the 
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color search and do not keep at it until you are weary 
or bored. As you search, lean closer to the confetti. This 
coaxes the eyes to accommodate at the near point. When 
you have picked up all you want, palm the eyes to rest 
them, then take your book. The reading will speed along 
much faster and with half the effort. The print will seem 
blacker and clearer. 

DRILL FOR PRESRYOPES 

When presbyopic eyes (those that have trouble read¬ 
ing) can clear and read microscopic print at the close 
point, they are accomplishing all that the normal eye can 
do. Hence, micro type is a good yardstick of progress 
made. In preparation for the following drill, review and 
memorize the shapes of the lower-case letters. Print the 
entire lower-case alphabet, then compare and correct it 
with the letters on Card No. 2 so that you know exactly 
how each lower-case letter looks and will not mix in capi¬ 
tals or handwritten letters. You may be surprised how 
unfamiliar you are with the shapes of these letters you 
have been reading daily on the printed page. 

1. When you have learned to read paragraphs 10 and 
11 on Card No. 1 but cannot read the micro type beneath 
them, use a magnifying glass or have someone with bet¬ 
ter vision dictate to you the contents of the microscopic 
paragraph. Write it carefully in longhand with pencil 
and large enough to be read easily. Copy it line for line 
so your handwritten paragraph is arranged to match ex¬ 
actly the printed version. 
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2. Prepare your eyes for reading with sunning and 
palming, and have good light or sunshine on the card. 

3. Read the first four or five words of your handwrit¬ 
ten paragraph. Do not attempt a whole sentence as you 
will find it easier to visualize a short phrase. The easiest 
way is best. 

4. Close your eyes and mentally change those four or 
five words of the handwritten phrase into print, remem¬ 
bering carefully the shape of each tiny printed letter as 
you “translate” handwriting into book type. 

5. Draw a deep breath and, on the exhalation, open 
the eyes on the first phrase of the micro type from which 
you made your handwritten copy. Read the words you 
printed mentally. Say the words whether you see them 
or not. The print may flash out. If it does not, do not be 
concerned. 

6. Repeat the same procedure with the next phrase, 
being careful to remember or visualize the shape of each 
letter as you change it from longhand into print. 

7. By the time you have done a half dozen phrases, 
your memory of the printed words will perfect itself and 
when you sweep your vision across them, they may begin 
to volunteer in tiny flashes. 

8. Palm to rest your eyes at the end of every sentence. 
Take sun or bright light after every palming, then try a 
new phrase. 

9. If you are not successful the first day you attempt 
this drill, do not be discouraged. Try it again the follow- 
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ing week, improving your vision in the meantime by the 
many other drills in relaxation. 

Once you are successful in reading the microscopic 
type, it means that you have learned to relax your eyes 
completely and the reading of normal print will no longer 
be a problem. If you will read one paragraph of micro 
type each day, the eyes will be ready for their tasks at 
the near point and you will maintain their reading power 
for normal print. 


MENTAL PICTURE 

Hold in the fingers of both hands a soft rubber ball. 
Squeeze it flat from front to back. Let it swell out round 
again. Then squeeze it around the middle so that it 
bulges long from front to back. Let it come round again. 
Watch the ball change shape from a lozenge to an egg- 
shape. Do this repeatedly, rhythmically, saying aloud, 

“Squeeze it flat from front to back, 
let it come round again. 

Squeeze it long from front to back, 
let it come round again.” 

Now you are thinking shape as the ball changes under 
pressure. You know the feeling in the fingers as they 
press the soft rubber, first one way and then the other. 

Next, lay the ball aside. Let your hands fall loosely, 
palms up, into your lap. With eyes closed, repeat this 
drill, thinking to yourself, and repeating. 
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“Squeeze it flat from front to back, 
let it come round again. 

Squeeze it long from front to back, 
let it come round again.” 

All the while remember the feeling of the soft rubber ball 
and the shape it takes long, the shape it takes flat. 

When you open your eyes after following this memory 
drill, they will feel loose and easy, and the vision should 
be clear, at both the near and far point. 

MORE PRESBYOPIC DRILLS 

Some persons, when they first attempt to read without 
glasses in improving their vision, complain that they can 
see the words all right but that each word and sometimes 
each letter is doubled, tripled or further multiplied. One 
woman with such eyes said when she looked up at the 
moon, “All twelve of them are bright!” This multiple 
vision of single objects means but one thing: effort re¬ 
sulting in strain. Force is put behind the look. Now it is 
so much easier to look without effort. The following drill 
teaches the eyes how, and gives them the feeling of re¬ 
laxed vision. 

THE “ look ” DRILL 

1. Prepare your eyes with 100 elephant swings as de¬ 
scribed on page 26, then sit down with Card No. 5 from 
the section in the back of the book. 

2. Palm your eyes, remembering something pleasant. 
Palm long enough to get a soft easy feeling, deep within 
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the eyes, and until the eyelids loosen, the weight of the 
brows lightens, and the eyes themselves feel gentle. 
Throughout this drill, remember to breathe. 

3. Now lower your hands, observe the top word, 
“look,” then close your eyes and remember that word 
carefully with its two little “os” between the‘T and “k.” 
With the eyes still closed, slide your attention mentally 
from the T* to the “k.” The two “os” slip past. Let the 
two “o’s” slip by, remembering the two white centers as 
they pass. 

4. Open your eyes and actually slide from the “1” to 
the “k” on the top of the drill card. For a second, the 
word should clear and there should be but one image. 

5. Close your eyes and swing your head from side to 
side, breathing regularly. Now open and look, alternately 
in rapid succession, at the round white background shin¬ 
ing through one “o,” then the other. Make these easy 
glances with free eyes and loose lids, shifting from one 
“o” to the other six times, then rest and swing. Repeat 
six times. 

6. Close your eyes and glance mentally from the white 
of one “o” to that of the other, back and forth. A slight 
head motion, as if pointing your nose from one “o” to the 
other, will aid your memory of the round whiteness 
within. 

7. Repeat this again with eyes open, being careful to 
avoid the trick vision of narrowed lids or of too fast 
blinking which is the same thing. 

8. When you get a flash of good vision on the top 
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word, “look,” drop to the second and repeat with closed 
eyes, then with open eyes until it clears. Then drop to 
the third word, etc. 

9. When you have cleared several of the words, drop 
immediately to the print at the base of the card. You will 
read it more easily. If not, palm to rest your eyes and 
practice again. 

Put yourself through this drill, in good light, twice 
each day. 

DRILL NO. 2 

If you wish to vary the “look” Drill, try the follow¬ 
ing: 

1. With closed eyes, think of the largest word “look.” 
Mentally put a small black dot on the left side of the first 
little “o.” Chase that dot all around the “o” as if it were 
sliding on a little track. 

2. Open the eyes and imagine you are doing the same 
thing with vision, sliding the dot all around the “o.” 

3. Repeat on the second “o” with eyes closed, then 
open. If you do it easily, the print will clear. 

4. Repeat this drill on the “o’s” of each of the smaller 
words, going down the list as far as you comfortably can. 

DRILL NO. 3 

This is a more difficult mental drill but most helpful if 
you become proficient; hence, it is well worth practicing. 

1. Cover the “look” card with blank white paper in 
order that only the top word “look” will show. 
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2. Memorize each letter of this largest word, ‘look.” 
Close your eyes and remember the word carefully, noting 
the size, shape, spacing, and position on the card, and 
remembering particularly the whiteness inside the two 
round o s. 

3. Open your eyes, look at the blank white space be¬ 
low and see if you can remember those letters as vividly 
as to size, shape and spacing with the eyes open as you 
did with the eyes closed. If not, repeat and improve your 
memory. 

4. When you feel that you have succeeded with the 
largest “look,” work with the next size in the same way. 

The purpose of this drill is to train the memory to be 
as good with the eyes open as it is with the eyes closed. 
When you improve your memory, your vision will im¬ 
prove and the print at the bottom of the card will be 
clearer. 


MAKING A MENTAL PICTURE 

Here is an example of a good mental picture you can 
make while palming. 

In Arizona is a large underground river, tapped acci¬ 
dentally by a mining company when they sank their 
shaft. 

Imagine that you are a guest of the company. A guide 
takes you to the car that descends into the mine. You 
grasp the rail. The machine starts. Slowly the car begins 
to descend. There are no electric lights as you move 
gently down and down. The daylight fades and darkness 
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deepens, growing blacker and blacker; this is your first 
experience with total darkness. You hear the grating of 
the car as it slides deeper and deeper into the depths. 
The smell of damp earth is about you. Finally, with a 
thud, the elevator grinds on the gravel at the bottom of 
the shaft and the car stands still. 

Stepping out, you are led through the blackness along 
a tunnel. Soon you hear, ahead, the murmur of water 
which grows ever more distinct. After walking about two 
hundred feet, you suddenly sense that you have reached 
the river. Only your ears can tell you that you are no 
longer in a narrow passageway but in a large cavern. 
You hear the murmuring and rippling of the water and 
the echoing of these sounds from the cavern roof. Your 
shoes make whispers in the sand and you know you are 
standing at the water’s edge for your ears bring the faint 
lappings of wavelets on the sand at your feet. In all your 
life, you have never been in such total darkness. It is a 
moist, cool, velvety blackness, so thick a blackness that it 
seems you could push it away. 

Your ears now detect a new sound. From far upstream, 
you catch a faint rhythm. It is not the sound made by 
water but a low-pitched creaking, alternating with mo¬ 
ments of silence. The rhythm seems to be growing louder 
as though coming downstream toward you. The sound 
tugs at your memory. Now you recall. It is the noise of 
oarlocks. Someone is rowing a boat down this river. You 
listen, fascinated. By now, you can hear the splash as the 
oars enter the water, followed by the heavy creak as they 
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sweep the boat forward. And now you catch a fainter 
creak as the oars sweep up through the air. 

The sound is growing closer. Very soon, the boat will 
reach your position on the river bank. You listen care¬ 
fully, separating the sounds from their echoes. It is very 
close. At this moment, your ears tell you that it is directly 
opposite. You can hear the trickles of water dripping 
from the oars. 

Already, the boat is moving away as the speed of the 
current and the sweep of the oars take it downstream. 
Each stroke sounds a bit fainter but you can still hear 
them. Now the boat is gone. There is only the rippling 
and murmuring of the water, the echoes from the cavern 
roof and the sound of gentle lapping at your feet. You 
stand a few moments more, reveling in this unique ex¬ 
perience. Then the guide leads you back to the car, 
which starts slowly upward. As you ascend, it grows 
gradually lighter. The rock walls of the shaft begin to 
take on color, the guide’s face appears and his features 
become distinct. Then you step out of the car into the 
bright warm sunshine of the Arizona desert. 

FARSIGHTED EYES 

Many farsighted persons have excellent vision, both 
at distance and at the close point but, straining with 
every look, suffer whenever they regard anything, near 
or far. This suffering involves such furious mental drive 
and such devastating tension that the eyes tear them¬ 
selves and their owners to pieces. In other words, these 
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people do not profit from their healthy eyes and good 
vision. 

One reason for this seemingly puzzling condition is 
the fact that such eyes are stiff and set; that is, they do 
not know how to shift, trying to blot up, so to speak, the 
distant view or the page of print they are holding. Al¬ 
though there may be no visual problem, relaxation during 
activity is the salvation for such eyes. To rectify this bad 
habit, try the following drill: 

1. Go back to Card No. 1 and turn it upside down. 

2. Hold the card about six inches from the tip of your 
nose, your attention on the last quarter of printed matter. 

3. Point your nose at the white margin on the left of 
the card and, turning your head, sweep the vision across 
the white spaces until your nose points at the white mar¬ 
gin on the right. Do not look at the print or it may bother 
you. Watch only the spaces, for it is no strain to look at 
a plain surface, either near or far. 

4. Continue this sweeping swing back and forth on 
the white spaces four times each way, ignoring the lines 
of print. 

5. Close your eyes and repeat, four times, the sweep¬ 
ing swing back and forth, remembering the passing 
white spaces. 

6. Continue this sweeping swing for five minutes, four 
times closed and four times open, alternately, not forget¬ 
ting to breathe rhythmically. 

7. Turn the card right side up and start to read. It 
will be easier because the eyes have had the experience 
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of traveling or shifting instead of blotting. This is stream¬ 
lining vision instead of spot reading. 

Though they have good vision, these types of far¬ 
sighted eyes are under such strain that they need to be 
taught to see when they look around and to notice what 
they see. People with such eyes can enter a crowded 
room and, afterward, be unable to tell what the room 
and its decorations were like or how any of the people 
were dressed; this in spite of the fact that their good 
vision was keen enough to have taken in everything. 

A mother of one little girl with such eyes reported that 
she would send the child to another room to fetch some¬ 
thing. The child would obediently run to the room, turn 
around three times and rush back declaring that she 
could not find it. On careful inquiry, it developed that 
using her eyes to search for the object was so painful to 
this child and made her so nervous that in order to 
escape further strain she just went through the motions 
of looking around. To anyone with normal vision, this 
story will sound like an exaggeration but to a sufferer 
from similar eyestrain it will be recognized as a personal 
experience. 

This same type of sufferer was given a pack of twenty 
picture cards, each with a descriptive word beneath the 
picture. He was asked to go through the pack, looking 
at each word and each picture. This he did rapidly and 
laid the pack aside. Although he had seen each card, he 
was not able to remember one-third of the pictures when 
the words were read back to him. His eyes had seen and 
had read but had not noticed because the strain of look * 
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ing was so great that eye-mind coordination had not 
taken place. In simpler terms, the owner of the camera 
did not develop the film. 

A good practical drill such eyes can give themselves is 
to determine, for an entire day, to notice and observe 
everything red that meets the view: objects in the street 
or in a room, the clothes on the people encountered. The 
next day could be dedicated to the awareness of blue: 
in gardens, houses, automobiles, etc. Another day, yellow 
could be the objective and so on around the spectrum. 

To make the game more efficacious, at the end of the 
day write a list of the items noticed. 

If you are the possessor of suffering farsighted eyes, 
you will probably give yourself the alibi used by all peo¬ 
ple tied up with tension, “But I have no time to do all 
these relaxation drills. I’m a busy person!” 

It has been said, “There is just as much time in the 
world now as there ever was,” and there is no more to be 
accomplished now than in the days of our busy pioneer 
forefathers. We waste our time by running around in 
circles. We fail to realize our personal possibilities be¬ 
cause of confused disorderly thinking. It requires no 
more time to look with ease and with relaxation than to 
twist up our faces, tighten our eyes and look with strain. 
Remember that much of our exhaustion is really tension 
rather than honest weariness. So apply your knowledge 
of easy vision all the time during each day’s work, what¬ 
ever the routine. Your strength and nerves will last 
longer with power in reserve and will enable you to 
finish the day with a feeling of well-being. 
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Make it a habit to look easily with soft-feeling eyeballs 
and you will lengthen the period of time in which you 
can use your eyes without discomfort. Furthermore, you 
will be able to accomplish more each hour because when 
the eyes become relaxed, the mind becomes relaxed and 
thought becomes more organized. Constructive creative 
thinking is possible only when the mind is relaxed. 

THE ILLUSION OF MOTION 

To create the illusion of motion in farsighted eyes, 
practice the following swing: 

THE CORRIDOR SWING 

1. Stand with the feet one foot apart and parallel for 
balance, the same stance as the elephant swing, page 27. 
Hold your arms out straight in front of you at right 
angles to your body. The palms should face each other 
and remain about ten inches apart. The arms and palms 
thus form a corridor through which you are going to look. 

2. In this position, turn yourself gently from side to 
side, the extended hands describing a semi-circle. Con¬ 
fine your attention to the space measured off between 
your hands as they describe the arc from left to right. 
The panorama will seem to slip by. 

3. Practice this swing until you truly feel that the 
world moves past. 

4. Now let the arms hang limply at your sides, shoul¬ 
ders loose and easy. Continue your swing, getting the 
same effect in motion, the world going by, that you ob- 





THE CORRIDOR SWING 
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tained when looking through the corridor between ex¬ 
tended pahns. 

Do not make a task of this. It is simple. It is relativity. 
You pass the world, the world passes you, back and forth 
as you swing a half circle. 

Attaining this illusion of motion is the first step in 
loosening tight fixed eyes. It starts the eyes shifting. 
Since shifting is an involuntary activity you cannot make 
the eyes shift by trying. Do not even try to feel your eyes 
move. Involuntary activities are without sensation. Your 
guarantee that this shifting is taking place is the rapid 
passing of your surroundings. 

SWING HIGH, SWING LOW 
Purposes: 

1. From this swing you will receive many benefits. 
People who have heavy overhanging brows that ahnost 
telescope the upper lid, compressing the eyeballs, can 
train those brows into correct position. 

2. Those who are prone to car-sickness or seasickness 
can get the feeling of motion which eliminates the strain 
that causes these reactions. 

3. When a sensation of motion really takes place, the 
eyes begin to shift more as the normal eye shifts. 

4. This swing aids in getting the head correctly piv¬ 
oted over its spinal column. 

Directions: 

1. Hold a long pencil horizontally by the eraser before 
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your face, about six inches in front of the tip of your 
nose. Do not move the pencil. 

2. Close your eyes and swing the head gently back 
until the nose points to the ceiling, then gently down 
until the nose points to the floor. As your head goes up 
the pencil seems to go down, until it is below chin level. 
As the head goes down, the pencil seems to rise until it 
is above forehead level. Practice this with eyes closed 
until you can think the motion correctly. 

3. Open your eyes, continuing your gentle up and 
down swing and pay no attention to the pencil except to 
notice that it passes by. Now, you can see the pencil 
pass on its way down to chin level and see it rise until it 
reaches forehead level. 

4. Think and say aloud, “The pencil falls, the pencil 
rises.” Do four swings with eyes open, then four with 
eyes closed. 

5. Next, lay aside the pencil and hold out two index 
fingers, tip to tip, horizontally to take the place of the 
pencil. They too rise and fall as you swing up and down. 

6. Notice that the whole room, within your vision, 
moves with the pencil, or the horizontal fingers, in a 
contrary direction to the swing of your head. 

Do this swing thoughtfully each day and whenever the 
eyes feel tight or heavy-lidded. Not only will there be a 
marked improvement in your appearance but you will be 
aware of the release of tension and of greater freedom 
in the activity of your eyes. 
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INSOMNIA 

So few with these far-seeing eyes know how to sleep. 
It may take them hours to drift off into semiconscious¬ 
ness and the least noise or breath of air will snap them 
into full alertness again. They may then thrash and toss 
until morning, dragging through the next day exhausted. 
The following night, they take a sleeping pill. Many have 
not slept without the aid of drugs for fifteen or twenty 
years. It will be a comfort for such sufferers to know 
that the drills in relaxation which follow will help them. 
As their nerves are soothed their eyes improve and they 
find sleeping peacefully to be as natural a function as 
breathing. This result will be speeded if they will believe 
and remember what Dr. J. A. Jackson teaches us in Out¬ 
witting Our Nerves. “We do not need more sleep than 
our bodies take. If the body is kept still and emotion 
eliminated, fatigue products are washed away.” * Nature 
restores us for another day. 

RELAXING THE FIVE SENSES 

If people with reading trouble would practice the 
following, they could develop a high degree of relaxa¬ 
tion. 

All the special senses: seeing, hearing, smelling, tast¬ 
ing, touching, are connected on the same ganglion nerve 
system. If one is tense, all are tense and their functions 
retarded, their power diminished. If one is relaxed, all 

• Copyright 1921,1932, The Century Co. 
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are relaxed and their power intensified. Remembering 
and reliving sensorial experiences in imagination relaxes 
all the sense organs and intensifies all sense impressions. 
Whichever sense organ is the strongest can be stimu¬ 
lated in memory and imagination. The weaker organ will 
then respond with better functioning. For example: 

1. If you are hard of hearing but have good vision, 
hold an alarm clock close to your ear. Is the ticking faint? 
Sit down comfortably, close your eyes and cover your 
ears with your palms to give your visual images right of 
way. Remember vividly and in detail: 

a. bay-blue water dotted with snow-white sails of 
tiny boats. 

b. the gold of a sunset. 

c. the tan of ripened grain fields undulating in a 
breeze. 

d. the blue of larkspur. 

e. the white of snowcapped mountains. 

f. the purple and gold velvet of a pansy. 

Now listen to the clock again. Is the ticking a bit more 
distinct? You will not only hear better but will see more 
vividly. 

2. Now experiment with the memory of touch, the 
tactile sense. Sitting quietly, eyes closed, remember: 

a. the feeling of satin as you stroke it. 

b. the texture of a wool sweater as you draw your 
fingers across it. 

c. the smoothness of highly polished wood as you 
touch it gently. 
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d. the cool lightness of aluminum as you pick it up. 

e. the rough heaviness of an iron bar. 

f. the filtering sensation of beach sand running through 
the fingers. 

When you open your eyes, are colors more vivid? And is 
the ticking of the clock more distinct? 

3. Next, indulge your memory and imagination in 
sound. Take a deep breath or two. Close your eyes, cover 
your ears and remember: 

a. the whirr of humming-bird wings. 

b. the crunch of snow on the footpath. 

c. the crash of breakers on the shore. 

d. the chirrup of the cricket in the shrubbery at night¬ 
fall. 

e. church bells on a quiet winter morning. 

f. a cowbell in the distance at evening. 

When you open your eyes, you will see more clearly and 
hear better. 

4. The same relaxation may be obtained by memory 
of scents and perfumes, such as: 

a. new-mown hay. 

b. the woods after a rainfall. 

c. the fragrance of a rose. 

d. fresh violets in spring. 

e. turkey roasting in the oven. 

f. hot coffee percolating. 

g. fresh buttered popcorn. 

By the memory of these perfumes, have you improved 
your sense of sight and sound? 
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5. If you are hungry, the greatest reaction will come 
from the memory and reliving of the sense of taste. 
Think of: 

a. a thick juicy broiled steak. 

b. hot gingerbread. 

c. chocolate caramels. 

d. cinnamon rolls. 

e. peppermint candy. 

f. strawberry shortcake. 

If you have earnestly revived, in memory, these tastes, 
not only will your mouth water but your vision and hear¬ 
ing will be stimulated. 

READING SUGGESTIONS FOR ALL EYES 

Position of Reading Matter: 

Many persons have the bad habit of placing a book 
on their stomachs or on their knees, then bending the 
head forward to meet the print. This cuts off the circula¬ 
tion of blood that should flow freely into the head and 
also retards breathing, and eyes must have oxygen. To 
prevent trick vision the book should be held up in front 
of the eyes. If it is too heavy to hold, a pillow, reading 
rack or prop should be used to maintain the correct 
position. 

Distance of Print from the Eyes: 

The orthodox belief is that print must be read at a 
given distance, not closer, not farther. We teach that one 
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can relax one’s eyes to such a degree of flexibility that 
they can lengthen to read normal print at five inches 
from the eyes or flatten to read at arm’s length, and any 
distance between. Powerful eyes can develop a greater 
span than this. 

So, relax your eyes—make and keep them flexible! 
Endurance: 

As your ability to read with the naked eye improves, 
you must also build up your endurance. A cripple, learn¬ 
ing to walk without his crutch, must daily increase the 
time he walks and the distance he accomplishes. This 
he does little by little, with rests between stretches. So 
with your reading. At first, a paragraph will be your 
limit. Palm and take the sun or light and you will proba¬ 
bly be able to go further. When you can accomplish a 
chapter, be sure to take a thorough rest before proceed¬ 
ing. Review mentally the subject matter just read while 
you rest and your memory will improve as well as your 
relaxation and vision. 

Plateaus: 

As your eyes improve with your drills, do not be dis¬ 
couraged if every day your visual acuity is not the same. 
Even normal eyes are not normal all the time; a trouble¬ 
some thought, a physical upset makes them as low as 
your mood but their depression just as transient Again, 
as your general relaxation sets in, there will be plateaus 
or periods when nature is reorganizing her gains and re¬ 
distributing the ninety per cent of vitality formerly 
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Development of Sight at the Close Point 

sapped by strain and now returned for normal usage. 
After a lull in progress, you can look for a double gain. 

In conclusion, do not be afraid to use your eyes; they 
want to see, that is their mission in life and they are just 
as curious at the close point as at the distance. You can 
prove this by experience. If you sit in a lecture hall, your 
mind intent on the theme, and someone else comes onto 
the platform, immediately the eyes do extra work by 
looking at the intruder, though the mind is not in the 
least interested. The same will happen if the stranger 
beside you lifts a hand or flicks a paper, though it does 
not concern you in the slightest. It is not this extra work 
against which the eyes rebel but strain, meaning tension, 
mental and physical. So give your eyes their pleasure, 
lots of work but freedom from strain. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Vision: Applied to Development of 
Sight in Dim and Unused Retinas 


“The fanner tills the soil and plants the seed 
but has nothing to do with its development. 
That is in the hands of Nature. With our vision, 
it is the same. We prepare the eyes with re¬ 
laxation, physical and mental, then we lift the 
lids and Nature brings the vision through.” 

—GARNET MC GAVIN 


M OST of us know the story of Raffles, the safe¬ 
cracker, whose fingertips contained such sensitive 
nerve ends that by resting them on the outside of the 
lock, he could sense the fall of the tumblers within when 
he turned the dial, and thus solve any safe combination. 
As the story goes, the law overtook him and he was put 
at hard labor behind prison walls. But there came a time 
when important papers were necessary to the governor 
of the state and Raffles was secretly called upon to open 
the lock on the safe where they were hidden. When 
Raffles returned, thrilled at the opportunity to practice 
his former skill, he was stunned to find that his fingertips 
were calloused and numb. He could feel nothing. Quickly 
he called for sandpaper and rubbed his fingers down to 
the quick where the nerve ends could get through. Then 

they functioned as well as ever. 
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Undeveloped and unused retinal nerves are much the 
same. They must be sensitized, sandpapered so to speak, 
with vision to the point where they can find light and 
record shadow as do those in the normal eye. 

Doctors claim that there are many causes for un¬ 
developed retinal nerves. Sometimes one eye is stronger 
than the other at birth and the brain, which takes the 
easiest way, ignores the darker window. Using only the 
stronger eye thus allows the dull eye to grow duller with 
disuse. Again, the optic nerve may be so tense that there 
is insufficient circulation to stimulate and nourish the 
retina, which as a result becomes weak, anemic and dim 
of sight. Or, if certain eye muscles are so tight that they 
pull an eye off focus—“crossed eyes”—the turned eye may 
give up the struggle to see or else develop vision of a 
poor quality in the wrong portion of the retina. In such 
an eye, the outer rim of the retina meets the world and a 
false macula or false center of sight is built up. 

Since most unused eyes tend to slip off-center, we shall 
consider the vision of crossed eyes, meaning eyes that 
turn at any angle off center. 

EYES THAT ARE OFF FOCUS 

If you have an eye or pair of eyes that slip in or out, 
up or down, at odds with one another, the first thing you 
must do is to get them swinging true and together. 

When eyes turn off-focus, the common belief is that 
one group of muscles is too short, the opposing group 
too long; hence, the eye needs the short muscle cut and 
needs a tuck taken in the long one. Yet we have it on 
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reliable medical author* ly that under the complete re¬ 
laxation of anesthesia crossed eyes become temporarily 
straight. This would prove that the length of the muscles 
is not involved; also, that when relaxed, the muscle con¬ 
traction that pulls the eye off-focus gives way and permits 
the eye to resume its normal position. 

So, you with the cramped eye muscle that drags your 
eye off-focus, learn to relax that muscle without anes¬ 
thetic and it will stop pulling your eye away. Most peo¬ 
ple with such eyes know that at times the muscle pull is 
greater while at other times it is very slight, but they do 
not realize this difference to be due to the amount of 
tension or relaxation possessed at one time or another. 
Will you be willing to work for better alignment of your 
eyes and better vision? It will he work and requires 
determination and persistence. 

A cramped or convulsed muscle that will loosen under 
artificial relaxation can fortunately be taught to loosen by 
conscious relaxation. If relaxation is practiced until it 
becomes a subconscious habit, it is permanent. The prob¬ 
lem resolves itself into keeping the eyes relaxed or in 
alignment, and teaching them to see better that way. 

Remove your glasses, do all the relaxation swings and 
drills described in the first part of the book, both the 
mental and physical drills. Take care to direct your see¬ 
ing toward the side to which you wish to coax the eye. 
Add the following swing: 

THE HIGH-HAT SWING 

Hold your open hands, fingers spread, palms front. 
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above each shoulder and on the level with your eyes. With 
head pivoted directly above the spine, start a gentle head 
swing, turning from one side to the other, glancing at the 
fingers and thinking toward them, out one side, then out 
the other. Do not make effort or stare or strain. Do not 
do anything consciously with the physical eye. Just 
glance casually. This will give the two eyes the feeling 
of thinking and looking the same way at the same time. 

At first, you may not get much of a reaction but persist 
and, as the mind and eyes get the feeling of harmonious 
cooperation, you will notice improvement. This swing 
with the others will bring, eventually, a difference in ap¬ 
pearance when you are relaxed. One child with very 
crossed eyes reported, “When I finish swinging, I look at 
Daddy and he says, ‘Darling, your eyes are perfectly 
straight!’” These swings, by gently loosening (not exer¬ 
cising) the muscles, make muscular alignment possible. 

But this is only the beginning of your task! 

Before a crossed eye will turn straight and hold its 
position, you must “sandpaper,” figuratively speaking, 
the retinal nerves in the unused portion of the retina, the 
part of the eye from which you see most poorly. To reach 
this portion, you must cover the other eye with a hood or 
patch and work the weaker one. Wear the patch for very 
short periods and only for the easiest and most familiar 
seeing until the vision improves. Otherwise you may be¬ 
come nervous and fatigued. You will notice great im¬ 
provement if you have the desire and determination to 
practice earnestly each day. Accent the sunning and the 
palming! 
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The dullest portion of the retina in a crossed eye is its 
center of sight, the macula. This dullness results from 
long disuse, hence lack of stimulation. The macula nerves 
can be stimulated only when the eye is relaxed and while 
it is in motion; that is, when it is shifting, an involuntary 
and unconscious activity. How to get the eye to shift? 
Here is a suggestion. 

Turn the page of the book lengthwise so that the lines 
of print run up and down instead of across. Patch one 
eye. Hold the page before the crossed eye, quite close, 
and in the direction toward which you wish to direct 
the eye. If the eye turns in, you would hold the page 
by the temple. If the eye turns out, you would hold the 
page in front of the covered eye so that the miscreant 
would have to look over your nose to shift. With a 
gentle head swing, travel back and forth across the page 
until the lines and spaces click by like a picket fence. 
Close the eye and remember what you saw, continuing 
the gentle head swing. Open and see it again. You can 
alternate swinging with eyes opened and closed for five 
minutes at a time with good results, sometimes holding 
the page closer, sometimes farther away. 

Now, turn the print upside down so there will be no 
temptation to read it, and travel up and down across the 
horizontal pickets in the same manner. The lines will 
seem to rise and fall. Then turn the page on an angle and 
travel across the rows of black and white, “kitty corner 
and katty corner.” If you conscientiously alternate rest 
swings between open-eyed swings, the room may seem 
brighter after this drill for you have been “sandpapering” 
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or stimulating the retinal nerves. This stimulation is thus 
brought about without strain since no interpretation is 
called for. You were just letting the lines go by, making 
no demands for vision. The other eye should have the 
same drill. It needs attention too, even though you do 
not feel that it misbehaves. 

THE SHUTTLE DRILL 

The purpose of this drill is to work directly on the 
center of sight. 

1. Put in a black ink dot in the center of your thumb¬ 
nail. Leave it there to help you build vision during the 
day when you have a free moment. 

2. Close your eyes and think of the thumbnail beside 
the dot at the left, then shift your memory quickly to the 
thumbnail at the right of the dot. Can you direct your 
attention back and forth across the dot, from side to side, 
with the eyes closed? 

3. When you can, open your eyes and with a shuttle 
shift travel quickly from left to right, back and forth. 
The dot will soon seem to get out of your way so that you 
can see the thumbnail on one side, then on the other. 

This tiny shuttle shift brings the center of sight into 
play and stimulates vision. At the same time it relaxes 
the nerves to the point of relieving or preventing head¬ 
ache. When the eyes centralize, they do so in a relaxed 
condition. This gives mental control. Therefore, drills in 
centralizing are important to the mind as well, since per¬ 
fect visual focus (macular focus) makes a clear mental 
focus, resulting in orderly instead of disorderly thinking. 
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MENTAL DRILL. To enliven a dull eye 

Since the mind is lazy and looks through the clearest 
window, a weak eye grows weaker through disuse. We 
must therefore teach the mind to think through the lazy 
eye. Close both eyes. Cover the strong eye with your 
palm so that the mind knows no vision through it is possi¬ 
ble. Then think of an object you know to be before you. 
You will find that the uncovered eye, though closed, is 
doing the thinking or mental seeing. This teaches the 
weak eye to see while you palm both eyes by loosening 
the palm in front of it. You will feel the mind directing its 
attention through it though you keep it closed and loosely 
covered. For contrast, closely cover the weak eye, loosen 
the palm over the strong eye and you will find the mental 
power reversed. 

Having done all the foregoing drills and relaxation de¬ 
vices for a week or more, you will be ready to train your 
eye really to see and the mind to interpret what you see, 
through the center of sight. Patch the stronger eye and 
do the calendar game described for eyes with near sight 
(Chapter VI). You will get a slightly different reaction 
from that of the nearsighted eye. When you first look at 
a number on the big calendar, it will scarcely be there 
but if you will do the shuttle shift on what appears to be 
but a vague spot, (the Thumb Dot shift), it will begin 
to form, then clear, and before you leave it to juggle 
again the next number may volunteer. Sometimes when 
the vision turns on, it is as if someone had spotlighted 
every number. That is the result of foveal activity. In 
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other words, be patient and willing to “sandpaper” until 
you reach the sensitive nerve ends and vision comes 
through. With this exception, follow the instructions in 
the chapter on nearsighted eyes. 

THE MAGAZINE DRILL. For dull eyes: 

1. Put up a magazine with a large title at the end of 
your room in good light. Look at it well before you leave 
it. Notice every letter of the title so that you can remem¬ 
ber just how it looks. 

2. Now go a few yards back. Do not look at the title 
yet. Instead, look at all the objects down the side of the 
room approaching the magazine title. See how many 
things you notice as you slip quickly by to the magazine. 
Let the eyes sweep across that title at last. Not clear? 

3. Close the eyes and remember the title as it looked 
in your hand, how perfect it appeared, the shape of each 
letter. 

4. Now, take a deep breath and again sweep down 
the side of the room to the magazine. Slide your vision 
back and forth over the title several times, blinking and 
breathing. It may clear in a flash for a brief moment. If 
it does not, step a little closer at first; the distance can be 
increased as your vision improves. 

Vary your drills from week to week, using suitable 
ones found in other parts of the book. The Mirror Swing 
described in Chapter X for crosseyed babies is excellent. 
The Toothpick Drill in Chapter VII is very good. 
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Each square represents 15 minutes a day. Do you ever waste 15 minutes a day? Twice a day? You could do eye 
training instead Place a chart like this where you can see it every day. Fill in the spaces with your accomplishments. 
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THE MOTORING DRILL 

Here is an interesting swing to practice while motor¬ 
ing: If possible, put a rear-view mirror at each side of 
your windshield. When you ride as a passenger, remove 
your glasses and glance from mirror to mirror, then out 
the straightaway. This causes rhythmic shifting and 
interested looking. If your eyes are sufficiently strained 
that you have no fusion, you will need to do this drill 
with each eye separately. 

Fusion occurs when the two images presented by 
properly focused eyes merge and the person sees but a 
single image. When the center of sight is stimulated in 
each eye to the point where it sees better straight ahead 
than off-center, you may be surprised to find the two 
eyes working together. This sometimes comes spontane¬ 
ously when the eyes swing free to centralize for, by this 
time, they should have learned how to remain relaxed 
during activity. 

Dynamic relaxation, once established, is a habit of liv¬ 
ing and using the eyes. It will continue unconsciously 
and, barring illness or accident, will remain with one al¬ 
ways. The correct muscular development takes place and 
remains by the mere process of proper living. What the 
eye leams to do, it can always repeat. When the mind 
learns to relax in action, it can always repeat. Once 
attained, the knowledge of correct use of the eyes cannot 
be lost. Retinas that are stimulated in the macular area 
(center of sight) are permanently stimulated, bringing 
real vision and mental development. 


CHAPTER IX 


Summary oj Daily Drills 
for Relaxation 


“Smile behind the eyes, feel loose and easy. 
Let yourself be happy in doing your drills.” 

—GARNET MC GAVIN 


M ANY times we have been asked to organize or plot 
a plan of procedure for people who have no 
skilled instructor while training their eyes. The following 
is a daily schedule. 


MORNING DRILLS 

As you lie in bed coming alive on awakening, your 
muscles are flaccid, your breathing slow and your heart 
not worked up to rapid action. Many persons are more 
tense in their sleeping than in their waking hours. These 
drills will loosen tensions, speed circulation and start 
your day right. 

BODY DRILLS 

1. Stretch. To loosen tight tendons and muscles 
cramped from over-heavy sleeping, stretch gently as if 
elastic, every atom of you in every direction, all the 
voluntary muscles of the body. No animal willingly leaps 
from sound sleep into action without, first, a good stretch. 
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2. Yawn wide like a hippopotamus, dropping your 
chin, taking your head away from it and coming back to 
get it again. This loosens the lungs for deep breathing. 
There is nothing more effective than a yawn. Watch a 
dog or baby to perfect your skill. 

3. Wiggle like a fish. Visualize the vertebral activity 
of a fish as it swims through the water. Try to imitate it 
by wriggling your own spine from the base of the skull 
down to the very last vertebra. Now your body is free. 

ORBIT DRILLS 

These involve the nerves and muscles surrounding the 
eyes. 

1. Brow Wangling: People with strained eyes often 
allow the heaviness of the brows and upper lids to en¬ 
croach upon the movements of the eyeball, even without 
realizing it, hence causing greater strain. So loosen the 
facial muscles, particularly those about your eyes. Ele¬ 
vate both brows in surprise. Get the weight of those 
heavy brows off the burdened eyes. Holding one brow 
up, pull down the other. Alternate. You may find this 
quite difficult, at first, but a little practice will bring suc¬ 
cess. This divorces the brows from the lid action. Some 
persons actually blink with their entire foreheads. Do 
this drill three or four times. 

2. Blinking: With the weight of the brows off the eyes, 
do ten quick little butterfly blinks, not tight hard clos¬ 
ings in which your whole personality takes part, but light 
feathery flickery little blinks. Then close the eyes and 
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turn your head from side to side as a rest. Do ten more 
blinks and rest. Each morning add ten blinks, always 
with rests between groups until you gain the strength to 
do ten groups of ten blinks each without tiring. This puts 
muscle tone in the lids so that they will blink often and 
naturally during the day. Few persons with strained eyes 
blink frequently enough to keep the eyeball lubricated 
and disinfected with the tears which nature provides for 
that purpose. 

3. Massaging the Eyeballs: Squeeze your eyelids tight, 
then open them as wide as possible. This pressure of the 
lids gives your eyeballs a thorough rubbing, far better 
than with the hands. Squeeze them tight and open them 
wide four or five times. Be careful to keep your brows 
up in position and do not distort your face; this is not a 
facial exercise. Make the lids alone work for muscle tone. 
This will speed circulation through the eyeballs and 
strengthen the blinking muscles. 

NOSE DRAWING 

One of the cleverest yet simplest devices for relaxa¬ 
tion ever developed by a teacher in our studio is nose 
drawing. It helps to loosen your head on its axis and to 
start the eyes shifting their many involuntary little 
shifts per second. It brings good results to everyone and 
is a general favorite. 

Close your eyes and pretend that your nose is a long 
crayon. You are going to draw pictures and write words 
with your nose, out in the air. Your head will be on its 
pivot at the top of your spine. But do not make an ex- 
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ercise of this drill. This is strictly a loosener at the base 
of the skull where the tension is the heaviest. 

1. The Pie: Draw a nice round pie, taking pains to 
have it very round and very smooth and perfect. You 
will have to go around it each way several times to 
make sure of this. Now decide what sort of pie it is. 
Apple? Carefully prick a capital “A” in the center, work¬ 
ing for perfection rather than speed. Let your nose- 
crayon plunge straight forward (not upward) and the 
head straight back each time. Next, mark the pie in sec¬ 
tions in order to guide the knife when it is cut. Do this 
carefully, thoughtfully, returning to dead center with 
each mark. Now, scallop the edge of the pie neatly, 
rhythmically, all around the outside. Next, with free 
Spencerian motion, write your name under your handi¬ 
work in good script with this long crayon-nose; it is 
your pie! Take care to cross the t’s and dot the i’s. If you 
like this drill and feel the need of more, you may make 
a pie for a friend and put his name on it. 

2. The Four-Leaf Clover: With your crayon-nose, 
draw a neat fat figure 8, then lay it on its side and make 
it just as perfect. If you are anything of an artist, you 
can superimpose the upright 8 on the reclining 8 and 
you will have a four-leaf clover. 

Now see if you can, without lifting the crayon-nose 
from your clover and without breaking the flowing line, 
travel over all the loops in rhythmic succession, the up¬ 
right 8 and the reclining 8. 

3. Progressive O: All of us have stood at the fountain- 
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pen counter to try out a penpoint. The usual marks we 
make are loops, a progressive series of connected O’s 
such as we used to practice in penmanship. Draw these 
loops with your crayon-nose. Did you start your series 
of O’s at the top or the base? Whichever way you did, 
reverse it and repeat another long series. 

All this may seem imaginative and far-fetched but it 
is scientifically sound, because whenever the mind 
thinks a shape or motion and the body does it, the eyes 
begin their vibrations and better vision results. These 
drills loosen any tensions that may be at the base of the 
skull, the seat of all tension, where the most delicate 
nerves, the medulla, reside. They act as a mild exercise 
to these nerves, soothing and relaxing them, and thus 
improving all the special senses of the body. Whenever 
in need of relaxation, do a lot of nose drawing. You can 
think of other things you would like to write or draw. 

THE FINGER SWING 

This swing was devised by Dr. Bates as a first step in 
breaking tension. 

As you are still reclining in bed, close your eyes, put 
your index finger a short distance in front of your nose. 
Turn your head from side to side on the pillow, imagin¬ 
ing where the finger is, as the finger and the face pass 
each other. Now open your eyes and continue the swing; 
the finger will seem to move toward one ear, then to¬ 
ward the other, with gentle rhythmic motion. Do not 
focus on the finger as it goes by but let your vision, di¬ 
rected by your nose, sweep across the ceiling. Continue 
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this swing at least 20 or 30 times, alternately closed, then 
open, until the eyes feel loose and easy and moist, and 
until motion really seems to take place. This starts the 
eyes in their many-times-per-second shift for the day. 
Remember, the shift is something involuntary that is 
done by the eyes, not something we do to the eyes. You 
will not feel the shift; if your finger moves, that is your 
guarantee that the shift is taking place. 

Simple as this swing seems, it has been known to stop 
or prevent headaches and can be done to good advan¬ 
tage anytime during the day while sitting or standing. 
Be sure that the head is pivoted directly above the 
spine. It is a twister of the neck, not a neck bender; a 
relaxer, not an exercise. Use it as a first aid against ten¬ 
sion. 

PALMING 

(Review Chapter III on general physical relaxation) 

While lying on your back, palm your closed eyes, 
propping up your elbows on an extra pillow so that there 
will be no strain or effort. Indulge in your favorite men¬ 
tal picture or mental drill for five or ten minutes. This 
will start the eyes on their day’s work in a relaxed condi¬ 
tion. When a relaxed eye is closed, it automatically as¬ 
sumes a downward position. This is true of relaxed 
sleeping. 

THE ELEPHANT SWING 

On arising, do your Elephant Swing 100 times. (Read 
again Chapter III.) Be sure to get the feeling that the 
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world is slipping back and forth from side to side. If a 
sunny window permits you to do this swing in the sun¬ 
shine, you can give your eyes a sun bath at the same 
time. 

SUNNING 

Sun your eyes as soon as you can on arising, and as 
frequently as possible throughout the day (Chapter III 
for directions). Dip your closed lids into the sun at every 
opportunity, even though you do not have time to blink 
through, and afterward palm out the spots or after¬ 
images. The sun loosens tight muscles and stimulates 
circulation and retinal activity, thereby releasing the eyes 
and maintaining their vision. If there is no sun, substi¬ 
tute the brightest light you can find. Eyes must have 
light. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS TO FOLLOW ALL DAY 

Watch that you keep your head pivoted above the 
spine. Many tilt their heads to one side or the other, 
thrust their chins forward or duck their heads to look 
up. Check your posture by nodding your head up and 
down, then by turning your nose from side to side. If 
both motions are possible, your head is pivoted. 

Instill the habit of turning your nose toward what you 
wish to see as this will insure a correct visual angle. 

Check your eyelid habits. Do not blink hard or snap 
your lids open violently. Blink often while you are look¬ 
ing. 
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Do not stare holes into things you look at. Remember 
to take in an object by shifting your attention all over it 

Whenever you look at something near, try to give a 
quick compensating look far away. This will keep the 
eyes flexible for both distances. 

Be alert to the world about you—be interested both 
near and far. 

Perfect your memory images. 

Do not try to think two things at the same time, the 
contents of the book you are studying or reading and 
the radio program coming into your ears. This will ruin 
mental focus and, with that, visual focus. 

See to it that you do not clench your jaw and grind 
your teeth while intent upon close work. This causes the 
worst kind of tension and is held responsible for many 
troubles of the teeth, eyes and ears. 

Warning: Resolve never to do heavy work with your 
eyes when you are ill or recuperating from an illness. 
After an illness, eyes are as frail as the rest of your body, 
and they can be seriously damaged by constant reading 
during a convalescence. 

Remember our rule in all your relaxation drills. Good 
vision is effortless and painless. If you feel discomfort 
from any of these drills, you are doing something wrong. 

Look forward to and enjoy doing your drills each day. 
They will make you feel so much better that you will be 
repaid for the attention you have devoted to them. 

Continuity of application and consistency in the per¬ 
formance of routine makes for perfection of technique 
and establishment of good habits. If you stop short of 
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normal sight, you will revert to your old strained habits. 
Remember, it is your devotion to routine that will bring 
results. 

When your eyes have learned to maintain their re¬ 
laxation, you will feel a benefit to your entire nervous 
system. This will be noticed in greater efficiency at work 
or in school. You will find that you are making a more 
favorable impression on people, socially and in business. 
Your calm mien and agreeable disposition will react in 
like manner on those with whom you deal because ten¬ 
sion draws tension, relaxation begets relaxation. Your 
mirror, too, will reward you, for relaxed eyes, when 
freed from scowling brows, seem larger, wider open and 
sunny clear. 



CHAPTER X 


Home Training for the Eyes of 
Babies and Small Children 


“Montessori has taught us that it is only when 
children are interested that they can leam. It 
is equally true that it is only when they are in¬ 
terested that they can see . . . without mental 
control one can neither leam nor see.” * 

—WILLIAM IL BATES, M.D. 


S O MANY requests come to us for help with children— 
1 the little folk of early school or pre-school age—that 
a few suggestions to parents may be in order. 

In the studio we get wonderful results through play, 
strictly kindergarten methods which the parents can 
carry on at home. Work with the tots of four years or 
under brings prompt results because their young eyes 
are still in the formative period; doctors agree that fusion 
is not constant or complete until the age of two or three. 

Since eyestrain is caused by a strong mental effort to 
decipher what meets the eye, the first school year makes 
the initial demand on a child’s eyes for clear and accurate 
vision. In the result of his visual effort lies a penalty or a 
reward, humiliation or praise. Before school competition, 
tiny children playing together either see a thing or they 
do not, and it is of no consequence. One will say, “See 

•From Better Eyesight Without Glasses (Henry Holt & Co., Inc.). 
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the airplane!” and point high into the sky. A shortsighted 
playmate may glance up and answer, “Nope!” and go 
right on playing with what he can see; no compulsion, no 
penalty. But the next year, when the teacher points out 
something on the blackboard and he cannot see it, chagrin 
is the reaction and a fear complex is established. This re¬ 
sults in a persistent effort-habit and eyestrain, with in¬ 
creasing refractive error as the months go by. 

It is not difficult for parents to discover that a child 
is nearsighted or that one eye is weaker than the other 
by questioning him, at different distances, about pictures 
and toys, or by checking his vision while motoring. Often 
a more accurate analysis of baby eyes is possible in the 
home than with a stranger under formal surroundings. 

Many tiny tots are so terrified by being taken to an 
unfamiliar office and by meeting strange people that the 
doctor can get no cooperation at all, but at home where 
they are at ease, the parents can draw them out in the 
course of conversation or play. 

HELPS PARENTS TOO 

Parents would be able to normalize their young chil¬ 
dren’s eyes by working at it earnestly and conscientious¬ 
ly. Teaching the children drills in relaxation, body 
swings, palming, etc. would be good for parental nerves 
as well. It does, however, require work, time and atten¬ 
tion to improve the child’s vision. It requires regular 
daily periods devoted to the implanting and developing 
of habits of relaxation, then the utilization of that re¬ 
laxation for good habits of seeing. Children love activity 
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and adult companionship in their activity. If a grownup 
would play their relaxation games with them, the curse 
of daily drill routines would disappear and noticeable 
progress in vision would be the reward. Three-year-old 
Joey had one undeveloped eye that crossed. This was 
being trained to see with centralized vision. He would 
eagerly remind his mother on busy mornings, “We didn’t 
do our eye games yet, Mommy.” 

Swinging babies will stop crying spells. Swings have 
been know to stop tantrums in children with frantic 
nerves. It is regrettable that mothers no longer practice 
the custom of rocking a baby to sleep. This was, for ages, 
the natural procedure. It had great value as a relaxation 
for the mother as well as for the child. Tension is tre¬ 
mendously communicable. So is relaxation. A frantic 
mother can tense a child. Time out to rock the baby 
soothes and relaxes them both—a mutual benefit. 

Once a baby girl was having her first lesson for crossed 
eyes. She had been taught her swings and was sitting 
on a tiny footstool, little hands over her eyes, elbows on 
her knees, palming. The rhythm of the head swing was 
still in her baby mind as she swayed while she palmed. 
The mother’s attention was called to the swing and the 
child looked up and volunteered, “It feels so good on the 
neckl” Even young children suffer from neck tensions 
and taut nerves. They enjoy relaxing. 

Infants in arms should be swung in the sunshine, faces 
tipped so that the rays fall on the eyelids. The eyes will 
close automatically. At first the babies may brace against 
the brightness but soon the warmth soothes them and 
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they settle back with a sigh and relax. Two- or three- 
year-olds can be taught to cover one eye and blink 
“sparkles” with the other. It can be made a real game- 
lots of fun! 

A little, but often, is the rule in this as in all our drills. 
Sun on crooked eyes relaxes the cramped muscles almost 
as much as anesthesia, under which crossed eyes tem¬ 
porarily straighten. Turned eyes are in better alignment 
after a sunning. 

Any toddler can be coaxed to palm if someone will 
tell a happy story to keep the young mind interested. 
Even a nervous child will sit and palm five or ten min¬ 
utes under these conditions, especially if the sunning and 
the swings have been given first. 

Babies with eyestrain suffer from excruciating nervous 
tension which is often mistaken for violent temper. Once, 
a goldenhaired baby, almost blind, was brought to me. 
Just toddling age, she was put on the floor by her parents 
and made her way over to me. I reached down and took 
the little hand. The mother screamed, “Look out! She 
will bite you!” She did—and violently! This was not 
meanness; it was frantic, pent-up nerves demanding an 
outlet. I seated the child out on the lawn, back to the 
sunshine and she began rocking backwards and forwards, 
droning a little buzzing sound. “She is putting herself to 
sleep,” the mother explained. It was a natural swing in 
the soothing warmth of the sun. In two minutes, she 
rolled over, sound asleep. 

When one eye is turned off focus or is weaker, it 
should be given extra work to do. The brain is lazy and 
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uses the clearer channel, ignoring the other. With a 
child, a domed patch should be coaxed over the strong 
eye for very short periods, at first. To remove the feeling 
of an ordeal and make it a pleasurable interlude, some 
particularly appealing game or busy work should be fur¬ 
nished during the patch period. Palming should precede 
and follow the patch work. As the weak eye strengthens 
and the child is able to forget the patch while he plays, 
patch periods of increasing length can be accomplished. 
Patch work should never be done when the child is tired 
or hungry. After breakfast, when the child is fresh and 
happy, or after the nap or rest in the afternoon, are the 
most advantageous times. Extra sleep and rest are a vital 
necessity for nervous children. All those with eye defects 
are nervous. The Elephant Swing before the nap will 
make the rest more welcome. 

THE BAG-OF-GOLD SWING 

An adult, preferably with a strong back, stands behind 
the child and encircles him with his arms, bending for¬ 
ward so that the child may hang limp from the waist 
across the adult’s clasped hands like a rag doll. The 
child’s feet swing free on one side while head and arms 
dangle on the other. Then he is swayed gently from side 
to side in an arc, letting the floor smooth past. Watch 
that he does not try to hold his head up rigidly but lets 
it hang limp with arms and shoulders. The babies love 
the swing, tense children in the studio often begging, 
“Please let’s play Bag-of-Gold!” Hum a “rock-a-bye” as 
you swing. Unconsciously, as the neck and spine loosen, 
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the eye muscles relax too and start their normal shifts 
which make better alignment possible. 

THE MIRROR SWING 

This is for children who “crooked their eyes,” as one 
baby expressed it. For a left eye that turns in, patch the 
right eye or cover it with a palm. Turn the child’s back 
to a mirror and start an elephant swing, having him 
glance over the left shoulder each time he swings toward 
the left. To make it a game, each time the child glances 
the mother should smile or wave into the mirror. 

If the left eye pulls out, the mirror glance should be 
over the right shoulder so that the vision of the left eye 
will be across the nose. If the right eye is the offender, 
it can be treated accordingly and swung in the direction 
it needs to go. 

DAILY HOME ROUTINE: 

This program has been worked out for Kindergarten 
and Primary children: 

THE SUN LESSON 

1. Stand beside the child, facing the morning sun with 
eyes closed and swing gently from side to side. Sing to¬ 
gether the school song, “Good morning, merry sunshine.” 
Singing not only establishes the rhythm necessary to re¬ 
laxation but causes deep breathing which permits a 
greater flow of freshly oxygenized blood to the eyes. If 
the sun is taken through a window indoors, take care 
that the air is fresh. Call the child’s attention to the feel- 
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ing that the sun shines first on one ear, then passes and 
shines on the other ear, warming the closed eyes as it 
goes by. 

2. Next the child covers one eye with his palm and 
glances, blinking, at the sun as he swings by, half a dozen 
times. Repeat with the other eye. If this drill can be done 
out-of-doors, it is doubly relaxing. However, it can be 
done with great benefit indoors before a sunny window 
if that is more convenient or if the weather is cold. When 
no sun is available, a warm bright light can be substi¬ 
tuted. Dr. Bates recommended an infra red 260-watt bulb 
in lieu of sunshine for cloudy climates, night use or dull 
weather. Eyes need brightness, artificial light if natural 
brightness is unavailable. Children love this swing and 
it is good for the parents as well. Two stanzas of the song 
will be long enough for this sun game. 

PLAYING ELEPHANT 

Teach the child this swing as described for adults, 
page 26. If it is done to a waltz tune on a phonograph, it 
will be twice as relaxing. When the child’s nerves have 
been soothed by the workout of the large muscles, he 
will be willing and eager to sit down quietly with cov¬ 
ered eyes and palm. 

PLAYING WINDMILL 

1. Position: The child stands with feet apart and 
braced as when playing elephant. The arms are held 
straight out from the shoulders on either side at right 
angles to the body. 




WINDMILL SWING 
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2. The swing: Without changing the position of the 
arms in relation to the body, rest the weight on the left 
foot, swinging the left hand backward as far as it will 
go and watching it travel. Be sure to keep the right arm 
in its original position at right angles to the body and 
straight out from the shoulder. 

3. Changing the weight to the right foot, quickly 
swing the right hand backward as far as it will go. Watch 
it travel. Be sure to return the left arm to its original posi¬ 
tion at right angles to the body and straight out from the 
shoulder. 

4. Six of these swings at a time are enough at first or 
the child may become dizzy. However, as his coordina¬ 
tion and visual balance improve, the number may be in¬ 
creased. This swing is particularly good when there is 
poor coordination between the eyes as it teaches the eyes 
to travel without effort and swing in true focus from one 
side to the other. 

This swing can be made great fun for the child, par¬ 
ticularly if the parent gives the stiffened arm a push to 
speed it as it goes past center, pushing the left arm to 
the left, the right arm to the right, in fast rhythmic suc¬ 
cession. 

A dozen of these swings morning, noon and evening, 
together with the other relaxation drills, if done daily 
and conscientiously, will show results in better nerves, 
muscle balance and more stable dispositions. Once the 
eyes develop equal strength, more perfect fusion will be 
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PALMING FOR CHILDREN 

(See page 36 for method and purpose of palming) 

Palming has to be sold to little children as carefully 
as to the nervous adult. The palming period should not 
be an ordeal to be ordered at parental command but a 
time of pleasure to which he looks forward. To order, 
“Go do your palming, Johnny, I’ll tell you when ten min¬ 
utes is past,” is useless. Ten whole minutes of inactivity 
is like a prison sentence to a nervous child and all chil¬ 
dren with defective vision are nervous. If the parent will 
make the ten minute palming period the time to read to 
the child a thrilling “continued” story reserved for these 
times only, Johnny will look forward to palming in order 
to find out what happens next. 

“But Johnny doesn’t want to leave the children and 
come in for ten minutes,” is the parental complaint. Why 
not have the children come in too? Or, better yet, come 
outdoors when the weather is favorable. It would be no 
more trouble. Most youngsters are overstimulated these 
days and play too violently. It would be a boon to any 
neighborhood to have one mother who would read dur¬ 
ing a short rest period each day when the children come 
home tired from school and again at the end of the af¬ 
ternoon when overexcitement of too strenuous play 
brings tensions, tears and quarrels. 

If there is no one to read to the child, he should be 
called in to hear regular favorite radio programs, pre¬ 
ferably of the less stimulating variety. 

The rule for palming is: short, happy periods and ire- 
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quently. If teachers in the early grades would have the 
class palm during story periods, there would be less fidg¬ 
eting, fewer spitballs and more rapt attention. 

GAME FOR NEARSIGHTED EYES 

At a store that features different types of card games 
as well as regular playing cards, purchase two decks of 
alphabet cards or two decks of animal pictures. Regular 
playing cards may be used if the child is particularly 
familiar with them. Make this a guessing game. 

1. The parent takes one deck, the child another. They 
select a distance apart at which the child has a fair 
chance of seeing the illustration on the card. The child’s 
back should be to the light. A good light, preferably 
sunshine, should be on the teacher’s card. 

2. The child spreads half a deck on the floor before 
him, letter or picture side up. The teacher then holds up 
a card. 

3. The child, standing in front of his cards, sways 
gently from one foot to the other, letting his vision pass 
from one margin to the other margin of the card the 
teacher is holding. 

4. When the child thinks he can guess the letter or 
picture the teacher is holding up, he says nothing but 
picks up what he believes to be the matching card from 
those lying on the floor before him. Encourage him 
really to guess. 

5. If he guesses correctly, he crosses the floor and 
takes the teacher’s card which he won. If he misses, he 
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carries his own card to the teacher, who scores the point. 
To add interest, daily records can be kept both of the 
winnings and of the distance gained. The little run across 
the floor after choosing each letter or picture is very re¬ 
laxing to the child. 

6. For early grade children who are making simple 
sentences, the letters you show could form a sentence 
story, such as, “The dog runs after the cat.” Any parent 
in close touch with the interests of a young child will be 
able to vary and amplify this guessing game to suit the 
child’s particular needs. 

If this game is played thoughtfully three times a week, 
along with the swings and morning drills mentioned in 
previous chapters, noticeable improvement will result. 

Changing from letter cards to animal cards or playing 
cards will keep the game alive, interesting and varied. 
Eyes strain if the mind is bored. If the teacher is bored, 
you can be certain that the child is bored. 

MENTAL PICTURE FOR REST PERIODS. During 
each lesson 

With palms over the closed eyes and elbows resting 
comfortably on a cushion or a table, the child remembers 
the pendulum of a clock as it swings rhythmically from 
side to side. He turns his head slightly back and forth 
as if pointing his nose at the pendulum. After 20 such 
swings, he points his nose up to the face of the clock 
and remembers the numbers, saying each aloud as he 
travels, in imagination, about the clock’s face. This he 
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may repeat in reverse, counting the numbers backward. 
Then he swings with the pendulum 20 times again, the 
rest period is over, the eyes refreshed, the optic nerve is 
stimulated and the lesson may be resumed. 

MENTAL PICTURE STORY (To be read to children 
while palming) 

Can you remember a gnome you saw one time in a 
store or in someone’s garden or perhaps in a picture in 
a book? Wouldn’t it be fun to pretend you are a little 
gnome helping to make toys in Santa Claus’s workshop 
at the North Pole? The workshop looks much like an 
Eskimo’s igloo with individual workbenches placed in 
a circle around the walls. All the gnomes are busy at their 
tasks as you enter. 

Santa Claus, smiling broadly and with a merry twinkle 
in his eye, meets you at the door and invites you inside. 
He takes you to the big heater in the middle of the shop 
to get warm for you came many miles by dog-sled over 
snow-covered roads and the wind was very cold. Pres¬ 
ently, your hands, face and feet, in fact your whole body, 
is very warm and you are ready to follow Santa Claus 
to a vacant workbench. He introduces you to Tiny, the 
gnome working at the bench to your right. Tiny is a 
cheerful fellow and you like him right away. Santa then 
calls Happy over to meet you. Happy works at the bench 
to your left. Both these gnomes, as well as all the other 
gnomes at their benches around this huge workshop, are 
wearing bright red suits, pointed caps and black leather 
boots much like Santa’s, only much smaller, of course. 
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Being such a busy fellow because Christmas is only 
three months away, Santa asks Tiny and Happy to ex¬ 
plain the work t# you. This they do with great care for 
they like you as well as you like them and they want you 
to stay. The main thing that Santa Claus requires is good 
work so that the boys and girls who receive the toys will 
not b6 disappointed when they find them under the tree 
on Christmas morning. Happy explains that all the 
gnomes have fun when the day’s work is done but at 
other times they keep their minds on the job Santa as¬ 
signs them. 

At the bench where you are standing, white dots are 
to be painted on black dominoes. Tiny takes the lid off a 
box of dominoes to show you. Each black domino has a 
black raised mark across the middle dividing it into 
halves. On the top half of one black domino you see six 
black dots, three black dots on the left side and three 
black dots on the right side when the domino stands on 
end. 

Tiny shows you that the dots are already hollowed out 
and need to be filled with white paint. On the lower half 
of the domino are seven hollow black dots. The seven 
looks almost like the six except that it has a dot in the 
center which makes it look like an “H.” 

Another domino has eight hollow dots in the upper 
half. The eight looks like a picture frame with black dots 
all around the edge. 

Under the eight is nine. The nine has three rows with 
three dots in each row. The nine completely fills the 
lower half of the domino. 
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The gnome Happy thinks it is a good idea to show 
you how easy this work really is, so he invites you to sit 
down on a little stool while he opens a can of white en¬ 
amel paint. You take a stick and slowly stir it. As you stir, 
it becomes whiter and whiter until it is pure white. Now 
you are ready to begin painting. 

Happy gives you a paint brush, then reaches into the 
box and hands you a plain black domino with the little 
scooped out places waiting to be filled with this very 
white paint. He says, “Paint the five little hollow dots on 
the upper half and the three little hollow dots on the 
lower half.” 

Now, dip the brush into the pure white enamel paint 
and put a nice white dot in each comer of the upper half 
and one dot right in its middle. The lower half is still to 
be painted. 

Again dip your brush into the pure white paint and 
start on the dot in the lower left-hand comer, next the 
dot in the middle, then the dot in the upper right-hand 
comer. Tiny inspects your work and after telling you it 
is an excellent job, he stands the five-over-three domino 
on end at the back of the workbench to dry. He remains 
watching you as you paint the other dominoes: the one- 
over-nine, the two-over-four, the six-over-seven, and the 
eight-over-one. These, too, he places at the back of your 
workbench to dry. 

Happy now suggests that it would rest you to stand 
awhile so you decide to step back to the middle of the 
shop. With your back to the bench, do you remember 
the domino you painted first? second? third? fourth? 
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fifth? Indeed, you do have a good memory! Now you 
have reached the center of the workshop and turn around 
facing your bench. There are the dominoes—perfectly 
clear! They are so clear that you think it would be fun to 
walk still further back to the opposite wall. They are still 
perfectly clear. How the white dots you have just painted 
do stand out against the black of the domino! Again, you 
read them from the top to the bottom and this is the way 
it goes: five-over-three, one-over-nine, two-over-four, 
six-over-seven and eight-over-one. Now you know that 
all the boys and girls who receive the dominoes you 
painted for Christmas will be happy because your job 
was so neatly done. 

This trip to toyland is fun and you like all the little 
gnomes but when you remember Mother and Daddy 
and all your friends at home, you decide they would be 
as lonesome for you as you would be for them. So, with 
a cheerful goodbye and a wave of the hand to all your 
friends at the North Pole, you start your journey back. 
And before you know it, you are home again. 

TEACHING NOTES FOR PARENTS 

1. The child’s eyes should be thoroughly sunned and 
palmed before any game begins and also midway if he 
seems to tire. 

2. Teachers should hold the card at an angle that 
does not throw a glare into the child’s eyes. 

3. If the child does not identify the first two or three 
letters, the distance is too great as a beginning. 
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4. If the first five or six letters come easily and then 
mistakes begin, the eyes are tired. Have the child sun 
and palm again. If no sun is available, a warm light will 
do. 

5. Do not keep the child at the game too long. A ten- 
minute period is good at first, with frequent short rests. 

6. Distance may be stretched as the child’s vision im¬ 
proves. 

7. If one lesson is in sunshine and the next on a dark 
day in artificial light, do not attempt to stretch the dis¬ 
tance under the less favorable conditions since the let¬ 
ters will be twice as difficult for the child to see. 

8. Do not allow the child to stare at the letter or “try 
to make it out.” That will defeat vision. He must catch 
it “on the wing,” so to speak, as he swings from margin 
to margin of the card. If you notice him “fixing” on the 
letter or staring at the card, take it away immediately 
and ask him to close his eyes and count six swings before 
looking again. 

9. Be sure that he breathes regularly and rhythmi¬ 
cally. Breath-holding accompanies eyestrain. 

10. If one eye is much stronger than the other, it 
should be covered with a domed patch part of the time 
in order to let the weaker eye play the game alone. For 
this, the distance should be much shorter at the begin¬ 
ning than with the two eyes. 

11. Watch little children for bad habits of straining, 
tipping the head to one side, staring, failure to blink of¬ 
ten, holding breath while trying to concentrate, and 
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other manifestations of tension. And watch your own 
habits, as children are quick to imitate and eyestrain is 
communicable. 

12. Normal children are inveterate readers. If parents 
only understood that when a child has a distaste for read¬ 
ing it is usually due to eye discomfortl This discomfort 
probably arises out of difficulty of focusing at the near 
point, which can be overcome by teaching the child to 
relax tense nerves. Reading can thus become a pleasure 
instead of an ordeal. The eye is contrary. Whatever we 
do consciously with the eye causes just the opposite re¬ 
action. Therefore, whatever we try to do with the eye is 
wrong. We must teach the child not to try but to let. The 
common belief is that children become nearsighted be¬ 
cause of too much reading. Myopia is not due to use of 
the eyes at the near point but to a strain to see distant 

13. Bear in mind the law: “If the eyes rest before they 
are weary, they will never become exhausted.” 

FOR THE EYES OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Many children in the early grades have normal vision; 
they are able to see the blackboard without difficulty. 
Most primary teachers, however, will testify that as the 
first grade year rolls on, more and more children fail to 
see the blackboard and must have glasses prescribed. 
This failure of vision is not alone due to the glare on the 
blackboard from an angle of unfavorable lighting. It has 
been proved that looking at unfamiliar things—new 
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words or sentences, strange figures or unfamiliar maps— 
tends to make eyestrain. This strain can be counteracted, 
it has been demonstrated, by letting the children read 
daily, at a distance, some familiar things. That ease with 
which the eyes take in familiar words, numbers or ob¬ 
jects, that ease of looking which means lack of strain can 
be carried over to unfamiliar things and the normal vision 
preserved or subnormal vision built up. 

THE CALENDAR GAME 

One drill by which parents can accomplish this is the 
calendar game for the primary graders. Little folk love 
to learn new things, and even though they have not yet 
had numerals in school, it is easy to teach them the num¬ 
bers on the calendar mentioned earlier in this book. This 
calendar, attached to a coat hanger, may be hung at the 
end of the living room in a good light each morning and 
mother and child can play the game together with bene¬ 
fit to both. 

1. Sun the eyes, peeking at the sparkles that shine 
through loosely closed eyelids while the child plays ele¬ 
phant and swings from side to side. 

2. Mother and child should then sit down and palm 
for a few minutes, five or ten, according to how rushed 
the morning. Sometimes the mother can tell a story, 
sometimes it may be the child’s turn to be narrator. 

3. Stand within the child’s reach of the calendar and, 
with pointed finger, trace the large numbers, naming 
each. 
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4. Step back to the farthest point at which the child 
can see the numbers and, with pointed finger extended, 
pretend to trace each number as it is read aloud. 

5. To vary the game, one of the small calendars at the 
foot of the sheet may be read, at an easy distance, in the 
same way. 

6. Hunt all the 2’s on the face of the calendar, then all 
the 5’s, etc. 

7. Read every other number aloud, the others silently. 

8. Read the first number and the last number of each 
line, the second and the next to the last, the third and the 
third from the last. 

To keep the drill alive, mother and child can make up 
new steps or games to play with the numbers. It will be 
surprising how this very simple drill will improve the 
vision. From week to week, the distance may be 
stretched, with noticeable improvement both at school 
and in regular daily use of the eyes. 



CHAPTER XI 


Advice to Those with Dim Vision 


“Thought is the twin of impulse, a delicate 
combination of habit and impulse being neces¬ 
sary for memory, judgment and sight.” * 

—JOHN DEWEY 


V ISION is an impulse. So we say that memory brings 
vision to failing eyes and, conversely, as eyes gain 
vision, memory improves. 

Light perception is vision. The eye and mind are like 
a lamp and an electric circuit. Contact must be made. 
If the eye is too weak to carry the message to the mind, 
a good mind can be taught to carry the picture to the 
eye. Either way the contact is made, vision takes place 
and can be improved. Good vision is but a high degree 
of light perception, a development of the maximum of 
power possible to the human eye. 

The usual philosophy taught by those who work with 
blind or near-blind eyes is the philosophy of compensa¬ 
tion; that vision is not necessary, that the other senses 
can be cultivated to compensate for sight. 

We who teach the Bates method take the opposite 
position. If there is light perception and a good mind, 
more vision can be developed. What degree of improve- 

• From Human Nature and Conduct (Henry Holt & Co., Inc.). 
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ment is possible for such eyes depends, of course, on the 
physical, mental and visual problems of each case. What¬ 
ever other factors there may be at work on an eye with 
dim vision, there is always strain. Strain alone may be 
sufficient to be the cause of these troubles which start 
by being functional but end by being organic. Ridding 
such eyes of strain is, in itself, a great help. Experience 
has shown that if a person leams to relax the eyes and 
the nerves properly, his general resistance improves and 
the body is better able to throw off its troubles. Teach¬ 
ing people with dim sight how to develop their residue 
of vision by means of relaxation to the highest efficiency 
possible is therefore a worthwhile project—the aim of 
this chapter. 


GUIDING THEIR STEPS 

In helping those with dim sight, friends and relatives 
do not understand how to be of assistance, eager as they 
are to aid. A few pointers on how to help the sightless or 
those with slight vision would undoubtedly be of help. 

Often you observe a walking companion seize the arm 
of his blind charge and start down the street, thrusting 
forward the one without vision to face the unknown, to 
pioneer for himself the step down, the hump in the side¬ 
walk, the curb at the crossing. The helpful way would 
be to offer a guiding arm. Then the one who cannot de¬ 
pend on sight would know by the sense of touch and by 
motion when his companion steps up, steps down, veers 
to one side or the other or comes to a stop. As a free 
agent, he would be able to govern his actions according- 
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ly, the tactile sense substituting for the lack of sight. It 
is good practice for such a companion to try walking 
about with eyes closed among familiar scenes at home. 
It might be well for you to walk about a friend’s home 
some night without putting on the light just to get the 
feeling of one with dim vision who enters, unable to see. 

In descending a stairway, the attendant should go first, 
his arm outstretched in front of the blind, his hand firmly 
grasping the rail; the one with dim vision should follow, 
one hand on the rail, the other on the attendant’s shoul¬ 
der, eyes straight ahead. Then, every step down is sensed 
and if a fall should be threatened by dizziness or stum¬ 
bling, the attendant could thrust the blind person back 
onto the steps. At worst, he would sit down rather than 
plunge forward headlong, an accident the attendant 
would be powerless to prevent if he but grasped his 
charge by the elbow. 

It is good practice for those with dim sight to wear 
flexible thin-soled shoes so that their feet can feel the 
way. Let the feet find their way unhampered by looking. 
Walking is a subconscious function and in the normal 
person is not interfered with by the eyes. A striking ex¬ 
ample of this was a personal experience in the country. 
We had to walk five miles a day over a rough wagon 
trail in mountainous terrain. We stubbed our toes and 
bruised our feet, scuffed our boots and turned our ankles, 
no matter how carefully we watched the sharp rocks and 
miniature boulders in our path. The daily walk was an 
ordeal to be dreaded. Conditions changed and we had 
to walk the five miles on moonless, starlit nights. It was 
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useless to watch our steps as the road was but a dim glow 
of a path before us so we ceased trying to guide our feet 
with vision and let them do their work alone as nature 
intended. Never once did we stub our toes or turn our 
ankles during those nightly jaunts, and our eyes and 
minds were free to enjoy the beauty of the heavens, the 
wide meadows and the distant hills in starlight. 

In crossing a room, those with dim vision should di¬ 
rect their attention waist high for that is where the con¬ 
tours of furniture are most clearly visible. Eyes dim but 
with sufficient sight to see a chair or table, fix their gaze 
high and unshifting, hence, suffer many unnecessary 
bruises. 

Before venturing to sit down, one with poor vision 
should bend over the chair and let head and eyes travel 
from right to left to locate both arms and both sides of 
the chair. This prevents sitting beside the chair instead 
of on it, a frequent accident when but a single chair-arm 
is located. 

ADVICE TO DIM EYES AT WORK 

Prepare for the day’s work by doing all the physical and 
mental relaxation drills in Chapters III and IV. If you 
have light perception, these drills will give you greater 
possibility of glimpsing motion and shape during the 
day. If you have no light perception, the ease afforded 
by these drills to your tense nerves and tight muscles 
will well reward you. 

Watch the motions of your hands as you work. For 
example, if washing dishes, do not fix the gaze on the 
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dish and bring washcloth up to it. Instead, follow the 
motion of the washcloth as it approaches and moves over 
the dish. Following the motion of the hands breaks the 
stare. We must break the stare habit. Dim eyes stare at 
the sun, at faces, fix the muscles immobile on the dis¬ 
tance while in deep thought and often fall asleep with 
the eyes in a fixed position and lids tight. 

Be sure to have the light from the left rear, shining on 
your work rather than before your face to dazzle the 
eyes. Light shining into the eyes, even reflected light, 
defeats dim vision; thus, at the table, the glare from a 
white tablecloth will prevent vision of the plate, silver 
and food. It would be wise to have a large square of 
black cloth on the place at table, under the plate. This 
would throw the silver, dishes and their contents into 
vivid relief. 

Do not misunderstand and think this means that sun 
and light are bad for eyes. Far from bad, sun baths stim¬ 
ulate retinas and bring vision. But when taking sun into 
the eyes, you should not at the same time be trying to 
see. You palm after a sunning until the optic nerve ab¬ 
sorbs the brightness; then with back toward the light, 
brightness on your object, you have a chance to develop 
vision. (Review Chapter III on sunning the eyes.) 

Where there are dim eyes, rooms should be kept un¬ 
usually light. The walls should be light-tinted, the drap¬ 
ery not too heavy or dark and well drawn back, the 
shades open to allow all possible daylight as an aid to 
weak vision. 

One pupil who developed quite usable sight in the 
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out-of-doors and in well-lighted rooms complained that 
she could never show her friends how well she saw be¬ 
cause their homes were dark and shaded by broad eaves 
and encroaching shrubbery. Their parties were candle- 
lighted and when they took her out to dine, the tearooms 
were artistic but so poorly illuminated that she could 
scarcely find her food. The dimmer the vision, the more 
and brighter light it takes to impress an image on a dull 
retina. 


USE OF EYES IN TRAVELING 

When motoring, one often sees a passenger in the 
front seat with his eyes fixed tensely ahead on the 
straightaway. This is particularly detrimental to those 
with dim vision. Unexpected vision may be turned on by 
sitting erect, head at the top of the spine, and consciously 
turning the head and the attention from one side of the 
highway to the other, sweeping the scenery as you ride. 
Dim eyes tend to fix themselves in rigidity and miss the 
world that is passing. Learn to shift your vision as you 
ride or walk. 

An elderly woman who groped her way about her 
home, seemingly in total darkness, loved to motor. To 
everyone’s amazement, as she settled back in the car and 
the scenery streamed by, she would read large print on 
billboard after billboard. The relaxation induced by the 
good light, fresh air, comfort and joy of going places, 
was aided by the swift motion of the scenery as it passed. 
This made the eyes shift rapidly and brought her vision— 
a vivid demonstration of our law that “When the eye 
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shifts, it sees.” The problem is to teach dim eyes to shift. 

Teach your eyes to move rapidly. Get a large ball and 
pass it from left hand to right and back again, following 
it with your vision by keeping the nose moving with the 
ball. Soon you will be able to throw it from one hand to 
the other. Then, throw it up about a foot and catch it in 
the two cupped hands. Be sure to follow it up and down 
with your vision. 

Dr. Bates discovered that the most relaxing thing for 
dim or strained eyes to do is to watch kittens or puppies 
at play—happy spontaneous shifting that holds the in¬ 
terest. 


THINKING “SHAPE” 

Learn again to think in terms of shape. When people 
become accustomed to dim vision, they tend to rely en¬ 
tirely on sound and touch and forget the appearance of 
things, that is, shapes and contours. The mind behind 
such eyes must be re-educated to think of shape. This is 
particularly true of print. If people with dim eyes could 
remember vividly the shapes of letters, before long they 
might see headlines. A good mental picture drill consists 
of going over our alphabet with the aid of a friend, if 
necessary, to reconstruct in memory the shapes of capi¬ 
tals and, when that is accomplished, of lower-case letters, 
and finally of script. This is essential if the mind is to in¬ 
terpret letters the eye might define. The letters could be 
printed with the nose (nose drawing) or drawn in the 
palm of one hand with the pointer finger of the other. 

Again, those with dim vision who are relaxing their 
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eyes should think to look. They have been doing without 
their sight, letting their other senses compensate. Even 
when vision comes, the mind does not think to use it; 
there is no picture developed from the sensitive plate 
that registered the image, no eye-mind coordination. 

I once had a little boy pupil who had been reared in 
the school for the blind. His vision began to return and 
was developing encouragingly. I asked one day, “Jimmy, 
you see so well in the studio now, do you find that your 
outdoor vision is coming too?” He answered, “I am sure 
I could see better as I go down the street if I would only 
think to look but, you know, I’ve been sightless so long, 
I just never think to look.” And so I plead with those who 
are relaxing their dim eyes, Please think to look! You 
might be surprised. 

Remember to breathel It is a common habit among 
those with slight vision, just as with those having refrac¬ 
tive error, to hold the breath when attempting to see. 
They will breathe normally at all other times but the 
moment they wish to see something, they stop breathing 
or breathe the minimum to keep life in the body while 
they are looking. Breathing is essential to vision. When 
you really want to see an object, exhale a long deep 
breath. The surge of circulation this sends through the 
eye stimulates the retina and will even thin the cloud in 
eyes with incipient cataract. 

Palm often—for long periods if possible, for a few min¬ 
utes now and then if long periods are not possible. Blan¬ 
ket the tense eyes in darkness to loosen them. The eye 
has a tremendous ability to repair itself if given the 
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opportunity. That opportunity is relaxation achieved 
first in palming, then maintained during activity. I have 
seen eyes that have been burned by acid, that have been 
operated upon, that have collapsed irises or other serious 
injuries, improve under the influence of relaxation. 

Even an imperfect camera, leaking streaks of light, or 
a camera with a defective lens, can take a picture of a 
sort if the film is good, a picture which can be developed 
by a clever photographer to the maximum of perfection 
possible. So it is with the eye. Imperfect eyes with mal¬ 
formations, injuries in the camera box, and many other 
defects, if the retina is fair, take a picture of a sort which, 
with educated and intelligent mental interpretation, can 
be made out by a good mind. The mind works on the 
image through memory and imagination, “the power of 
interpretation depending,” as Mr. Huxley explains, “upon 
the amount, the kind, and the availability of past experi¬ 
ences ... which exist for us only in memory. Therefore, 
it is true to say that perception depends on memory . . . 
and imagination.” * When vision is declining, memory be¬ 
gins to fail. As vision rebuilds, memory returns. Those 
who have reconciled themselves to blindness develop 
wonderful memory but it is memory acquired by the 
other senses instead of vision: aural memory, tactile 
memory, not visual memory. So work on your visual mem¬ 
ory, the appearance of things formerly seen. 

For the blind or those with dim vision, relaxation 
makes the sun welcome, frees from pain due to tension, 
frees from whirling colors and visual hallucinations which 
are symptoms of tension, and brings peaceful rest. 

•From The Art of Seeing (Harper & Brothers). 
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MENTAL PICTURE FOR RELAXATION 

People with dim vision or those with no vision what¬ 
ever, need mental relaxation. Pleasant memory induces 
this. When the mind is occupied thinking of something 
beautiful or interesting, tense eyes and nerves relax. The 
following mental picture, a favorite with many, is to be 
read to the person palming. 

You are sitting in a comfortable chair. In front of you 
is a white plastic track, an inch wide. It forms a half 
circle before you, slightly raised at the right end and, at 
the left, tips with a little runway down into a silver jewel 
case. At your right, is a crystal bowl filled with marble¬ 
like jewels, exquisitely cut. There is a rich ruby ball, a 
green ball of jade, a white diamond ball that glistens, an 
onyx ball of shiny black, an amethyst ball of purple, an 
emerald ball of richest green, a topaz ball of amber hue, 
a sapphire ball with buried star that flashes in the fight, 
an opal ball of varied colors, flashing red or green or 
smoky blue, and a highly polished ball of purest ivory. 

Now reach into the crystal bowl and select a jewel- 
ball. Turn it around in your fingers so that its many bril¬ 
liant facets catch the fight and flash its colors to you. Put 
it on the plastic runway and start it rolling. It follows the 
circular track before you, gathering momentum as it pro¬ 
gresses, finally sliding down the little runway into the 
jewel box at your left. 

Do this with each ball, enjoying the beauty of each 
rich color: the ruby, the jade, diamond, onyx, amethyst, 
emerald, topaz, sapphire, opal and ivory. Watch each 
ball’s motion carefully as it revolves along its circular 
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path around the plastic track, down the little chute and 
into the jewel box. 

DOMINO GAME FOR THOSE WITH 
SOME VISION 

In preparation, take the sun, swing and palm as de¬ 
scribed in earlier chapters of this book. 

1. Sit with your back to the sunshine which should 
come over your left shoulder. Have a box of large black 
dominoes that read to double nine, as these are more 
interesting than those which go only to double six. Put 
the dominoes on a table at your right. Place the empty 
box top at your left. Now you are ready to begin. 

2. Take a domino out of the box at your right. Close 
your eyes gently. Run your fingertips over the dots in 
one half, pass the black ridge in the middle of the domino 
to the dots on the other half. Now you have your mental 
picture of the pattern. 

3. With the eyes still closed, gently swing the head 
from side to side thinking of the dots as very white 
against the very black domino, on one half, then the 
other. 

4. Draw a deep breath and, continuing your swing, 
open your eyes. Pass your vision from one half of the 
domino to the other half as you hold it in the sunlight 
and point your nose where you are looking. Remember¬ 
ing your mental picture of the pattern, hold it as close 
to your eyes as you wish. Be sure to breathe. 

5. Do not be concerned if it does not come out or if 
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you do not see it well. Instead, close your eyes, main¬ 
taining a short slow headswing from side to side and 
remember again the pattern you felt when you touched 
each side of the domino with your fingertips. 

6. Open the eyes again with a deep breath and point 
your nose (which is directing your attention) to one 
half, then to the other. Do not persist or insist on seeing 
it well. Take what comes at first and the next time will be 
better. 

7. Lay aside the domino in the box cover at your left 
and pick up another from the box at your right. Again, 
close your eyes. Run your fingers over the dots in each 
half. Swing your head four swings and think of the dots 
as very white on ebony black. 

8. Open the eyes and point your nose from one half 
to the other as the sun shines on the domino. 

Do only six or eight dominoes on your first lesson un¬ 
less they come into view readily. If you do this drill with 
relaxation, you will have improved vision each time. Sun 
and palm after your workout. When, lesson by lesson, 
you notice improvement, you can hold the dominoes in¬ 
creasingly farther from your face and later have some¬ 
one else hold them. 

DOMINO GAME FOR THOSE WITH NO 
LIGHT PERCEPTION 

The same domino game can be done mentally to bring 
great relaxation to the eyes and mind. First, the domi¬ 
noes must be studied by a sense of touch until their pat- 
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terns are familiar. Then, while the eyes are palmed, the 
hand is imagined to be picking up a domino from the 
box at the right and, in memory, a pattern is read such 
as three on one side, nine on the other. Then, in imagina¬ 
tion, the domino is dropped into the empty box at the 
left and a new domino is reached for. 

The underlying reason for this mental game is that 
memory relaxes the mind and nerves and starts even 
sightless eyes shifting which brings ease, comfort and 
surcease from pain. 


CHAPTER XII 


Color Blindness 


“We can’t believe our eyes. We live in a world 
made up of optical illusions. We think we see 
colors, but they exist only in our brains, we 
think things are beautiful only if we have seen 
them—or something like them—before.” * 

—ANDr£ GIRARD 


C OLOR blindness was reported, according to official 
statistics, as the cause for rejection of 15 per cent 
of the men applying for the Navy, 12 per cent for the 
Army and 5 per cent for the Air Corps. These eager, well- 
qualified young men were thus deprived of the service 
of their choice. In many cities, firemen and policemen 
must pass color tests as must railroad employees. There¬ 
fore, this subject is of wide importance. 

We state from experience that color can be taught to 
color-blind retinal nerves in eyes otherwise normal. This 
has been done by relaxing the mind, the eyes and the 
nerves, and then educating the eye to differentiate color 
sensations instead of interpreting everything as light or 
dark. Color sensitivity can be developed by educating 
the nerve ends of the retina to react to the different wave 
lengths of the colors in the spectrum. We find that few 
persons with good vision are truly color-blind; that is, 

• Reprinted from Vogue. Copyright, 1945, The Cond6 Nast Publications, 
Inc. 
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see everything as black, white or gray. Most color-blind 
eyes, because of decentralization or color ignorance, mis¬ 
interpret or interchange certain colors, most frequently 
reds, greens and browns. 

COLOR IN NORMAL RETINAL NERVES 

Scientists teach us that, in evolution, all human beings 
were originally color-blind. The retinal nerves had not 
been developed to notice differences in the color rays 
thrown off by different objects. Through the ages, retinal 
sensitivity to color was acquired, just as the ear was re¬ 
fined for music instead of being tuned merely to the 
rhythm of the drumbeat and the tom-tom. As the retina 
developed, retinal nerves which receive light rays learned 
to distinguish between the color radiations of red, yellow 
and blue. Scientists claim that one layer of cells learned 
to sort out the colors and pass on the signals to another 
layer of cells which could do more specific color sorting. 
Then the brain, by means of a different layer of ganglion 
cells, learned to make sense of the sorting and rearrange¬ 
ment, and the mind acquired its conception of the rich¬ 
ness in the world about us. 

The color training of primitive man through the ages 
can be duplicated in the training of undeveloped retinal 
nerves of sophisticated man today. In this education 
color, its composition and the complementary relation 
of one color to another must be understood. The eye 
must actually experience the sensation of seeing ordinary 
water-color paints mixed and of watching red plus yel- 
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low turn into orange, and yellow plus blue turn into 
green, etc. 

Again, the normal eye must understand the effect of 
different lighting on a given color to interpret color cor¬ 
rectly; for example, how blue, red and violet look in 
yellowish light. Interior decorators understand this. Suffi¬ 
cient light is necessary to enable even normal eyes to 
differentiate color. All eyes are color-blind in the dark 
or near-dark, there being a rather low level of illumina¬ 
tion at which everybody becomes color-blind. The 
world turns gray in deep twilight or on a moonlit night. 

Also, the influence of fatigue on color perception is 
important; color exhaustion deadens the sensitivity to 
any color. One man who worked all day over a vat of 
blue-green silver-plating fluid had retinal nerves dead¬ 
ened by exhaustion to anything on the blue-green side 
of the spectrum. He called everything red, the comple¬ 
ment of green. We advised that he hang a vivid red 
background beyond the vat and rest his eyes on it fre¬ 
quently. His vision for green and blue returned. 

COLOR IN SUBNORMAL EYES 

Eyes with numb or unused retinal nerves notice the 
improvement of the color sense as the general vision de¬ 
velops through training in relaxed activity. Any teacher 
with the skill to teach perfect fusion and focus can, when 
that is accomplished, then sensitize the retinal nerves to 
the intricate gradation of hue, and can teach the mind 
accurately to interpret the wave length stimulae. 
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SERVICEMEN'S EYES 

Many of the flyers who came to us, rejected because 
of color blindness, could readily recognize the colors of 
the spectrum: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet. 
Some were even skilled in painting or poster work but 
still failed their tests on the Ishi Hari charts. Psycholo¬ 
gists are of the opinion, and we agree, that the Ishi Hari 
and the German counterpart, the Stilling charts, are not 
true tests of color perception. 

Could it be that our enemies struck their first blow at 
our armed forces by foisting upon our country this faulty 
method of testing for color? 

“These charts,” writes Dr. Robert D. Loken, eminent 
psychologist cf the University of California, “have been 
responsible for letting in [to the service] many men of 
defective vision and barring as many more who should 
be inducted.” Dr. Loken and his associate, Dr. Dunlap, 
claim that these charts merely illustrate brightness con¬ 
trast between numbers and backgrounds, not the differ¬ 
ence in hue, and that the outlines can be perceived if the 
contrast is sharp enough, regardless of color perception. 
They advise sensitization of retinal nerves and color 
education, then tests on standardized colored yarns. Pro¬ 
fessor Forrest Lee Dinmick of Hobart College, Geneva, 
New York, concurs. 

Doctors Dunlap and Loken also advise large doses of 
vitamin A to improve color sensitivity of retinal nerves. 
They teach that vitamin A “produces growth and de¬ 
velopment of all protective tissues including membranes 
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of the alimentary canal, skin and delicate tissue-linings 
of nose, throat and eyes.” The retina would benefit, being 
an inner lining of the eye. 

They say it is logical to assume that vitamin A affects 
the cones of the retina (the most sensitive lining of the 
eye), which scientists agree control color vision. 

SELF-HELP IN COLOR TRAINING 

1. Practice earnestly the drills in general physical, 
mental and visual relaxation in the first part of the book, 
accenting sunning, palming and swinging. 

2. Work in daylight rather than artificial light. Use 
white paper and a box of water-color paints with the 
three primary colors: red, yellow and blue. Ask a friend 
with good color perception to help you paint three paral¬ 
lel bands of prime red, prime yellow and prime blue. 
Paint these bands about two inches wide and leave two 
inches of white paper space between them. These are the 
three primary colors which exist in nature and which you 
cannot mix by combining any other colors. Visit with 
them. Get the feeling of difference. Label them in pencil 
After the primes have thoroughly dried, mix combina¬ 
tions of equal parts of red and yellow which will make 
orange, of blue and yellow which will be green, and of 
red and blue which makes violet—the three secondary 
colors. Paint each of these three combinations—orange, 
green, violet—as two-inch bands between the three 
primary colors. When these colors dry, cut a two-inch 
square off the end of each band and lay these in the 
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order of the rainbow—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
violet. Label them and number them on the backs. Carry 
them in an envelope in your pocket. Get them out fre¬ 
quently and lay them in order. Soon, you will not have 
to look at the name or number on the back; you will just 
feel how and where they should lie. 

3. Next, search for colored pictures in magazines for 
more intense examples of each of your six squares, deeper 
examples of the same colors. Cut out these bits of color 
and label them. Have someone verify for you. 

4. Pick things in nature to match each color square: 
red rose, orange fruit, yellow butter, green grass, blue 
sky, violet eggplant. 

5. Window-shop with a colorwise friend before flor¬ 
ists’ shops and fruit and vegetable stands, pointing out 
and naming different colors. 

6. Do the same in front of department-store windows. 
Notice and try to analyze and name the colors in each 
costume displayed. 

7. Once color-educated, in preparation for the Ishi 
Hari test, you really should have a lesson from an art 
instructor to enable you to recognize the subtlety of the 
tertiary colors of which those tricky dots are composed. 
The charts are confusing to the unwary eye which is 
attracted to light and dark instead of to the contrasts in 
color. Being advised of this, determine the color of the 
background on which the numbers are printed and pay 
attention only to the background color, even if some¬ 
times light or sometimes dark, and the numbers will 
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stand out in contrast. Breathe deeply and blink often. 
Travel fast over each color plate. Glance away between 
pages. Close your eyes before looking again. And re¬ 
member that fear of not passing the test may turn off 
your vision. So relax as you learned to do in the earlier 
part of this book. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Bates Work in the War Effort 


“Since errors of refraction are curable, no sol¬ 
dier should be allowed to wear glasses . . . 
(and in the event of war) everyone who goes 
to the front in whatever capacity, from Gen¬ 
erals and Admirals down to the ambulance 
drivers, should understand palming.” * 

—WILLIAM H. BATES, M.D. 


D URING World War II men in the service bitterly 
felt the need of vision, not glasses. Often they 
spent their furloughs and leaves in vision-building when 
fortunate enough to have heard of our eye education. 

One lad wearing thick lenses, home on a few weeks 
leave, appealed frantically for help in seeing. He de¬ 
clared the glasses useless to him in the jungle as the con¬ 
stant perspiration kept them so fog-bound that he could 
not see through, yet was blind without them. He related 
how a Japanese sniper would have killed him had it not 
been for a buddy, quick of vision, who picked off the 
enemy first. He was working his way down a jungle trail 
with his patrol, glasses in his hand, when a sniper began 
plugging at them. The other boys scattered to cover at 
once. He dropped and lay still in the trail, unable to see 
from which direction the attack was coming, his vision 

’From Better Eyesight Without Glosses (Henry Holt & Co., Inc.). 
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too poor, in any event, to risk leaving the trail. “Please 
help me to see before they send me back,” he pleaded. 
“I need eyes, not glasses, to go back there.” 

Another man, a paratrooper, was petrified with terror 
every jump for fear his glasses would break on land¬ 
ing. Though he always taped them securely to his face 
he had broken them several times in practice jumps. He 
lived in fear of the same thing happening in the war 
theater where, with broken lenses, he could not have told 
friend from foe. 

Many army men reported that donning gas masks re¬ 
peatedly broke their glasses. 

Whenever boys in a camp or on shipboard wrote ask¬ 
ing help, we always sent a book of instructions, knowing 
that if they would earnestly practice relaxation, they 
could in some degree improve their sight. 

We feel that we did a great service in aiding our fight¬ 
ing men to increase their visual power. The boys who 
went to war needed vision. Our experience in training 
them to overcome their difficulties convinced us, as never 
before, that vision could be quickly and effectively nor¬ 
malized. They came with such intensity of desire, having 
but one purpose in mind, that they worked faithfully 
and sincerely with their teachers. We were repeatedly 
amazed at the rapid progress they made. Often, they had 
but a few days in which to make the requirements of 
visual acuity for the Navy, Air Corps or Marines. No one 
can honestly date the body. Sometimes it responds 
quickly, sometimes more slowly. We could never make 
promises on how great an improvement could be ob- 
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tained in a few days. But the boys cooperated to the 
fullest degree and followed a routine which, in many 
cases, enabled them to pass their tests. 

An example of a “hurry up” routine is the following: 

7:00— 8:00 Home practice on relaxation 
drills. 

8:00— 8:30 Breakfast. 

8:30—10:00 Vision-building lesson. 

10:00—11:00 Tennis in sunshine. 

11:00— 1:00 Palming, rest and lunch. 

1:00— 2:00 Free period. 

2:00— 3:30 Vision-building lesson. 

3:30— 4:30 Nap or swim. 

4:30— 7:30 Rest and dinner. 

7:30 Motion-picture show and early to 

bed 

Following are a few histories from our records which 
will explain some of the problems with which the boys 
came to us. These case histories also illustrate how the 
Bates method helped the boys pass the tests for distance, 
color and depth perception and thus enter the service of 
their choice. 

One young man who had been rejected several times 
by the Air Corps because of deficient vision, normalized 
his eyes by the Bates work, passed all tests, and joined 
the Flying Tigers in Burma where he became flight 
leader. He returned with ten Japanese planes to his 
credit. After that, his score continued to mount as did 
his rank; he eventually became a lieutenant-coloneL 
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Another lad had built his vision to flying caliber and 
passed his Air Corps test with ease. He returned from the 
Pacific with high honors. “How did your eyes hold up 
in strain of combat?” he was asked. “Grand,” was the 
reply. “I could see them coming and see them first!” It 
stands to reason that just as the trained vocal chords of 
an opera singer maintain their relaxation under the strain 
of an opening concert better than those of the amateur 
would, such well-trained eyes would hold up under com¬ 
bat stress better than untrained eyes. 

Normal visual development by competent training in 
the Bates method can result in permanent improvement, 
barring illness or accident. The reason for this is that the 
Bates system relies on the establishment deep in the 
subconscious mind of good visual habits of relaxed see¬ 
ing. Both good and bad habits last unless purposely up¬ 
rooted. Exercises, however, cannot be depended upon to 
establish habit. Many persons who have temporarily im¬ 
proved their vision to test-passing caliber by exercise, 
report that their eyesight has gradually declined when 
exercises were discontinued. 

In our training, as mentioned earlier, we give no exer¬ 
cises. Our work is strictly the instillation of habits of re¬ 
laxed functioning of the eyes. It takes persistent applica¬ 
tion and devoted attention to uproot a bad habit and 
replace it with a good one. 

Another of our Bates boys, who trained commandos, 
discovered that archery, following the flight of an arrow 
while keeping relaxed, helped him not only to perfect 
focus but to stretch his vision to normal or beyond. He 
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improved the vision of many of the commandos he 
trained by this method. 

One prominent Navy commander with many decora¬ 
tions acknowledges gratitude to the relaxation method of 
eye training. His nerves and health had been wrecked by 
the strain of Pearl Harbor and many battles in the early 
phases of the war in the South Pacific. The Navy doc¬ 
tors claimed that his formerly normal vision had been 
cut down, one eye having dropped to 3/200 in power. 
They listed him for retirement but, on his urgent request, 
granted a six weeks’ leave during which he rebuilt his 
vision under instruction of a Bates teacher. At the end 
of this period, the gain was so great that he was given 
shore duty on Treasure Island. Continuing his eye train¬ 
ing, this officer in nine months’ time passed his Navy test 
with 20/20 vision. 

He returned to the South Pacific on heavy duty and 
wrote his teacher that “Periscope hunting is no longer 
torture.” The glare on the bridge of his ship ceased to be 
punishment though conditions were equally strenuous. 
He taught his men eye relaxation and they loved it, and 
he took dark glasses off his entire command. 

One boy of seventeen, with terribly crossed eyes, had 
worn heavy lenses all his life. He worked near the airfield 
just to be close to planes and pilots because of his great 
though hopeless passion for flying. Persuaded by his pro¬ 
fessor-brother to take some eye lessons he commented 
that he was “kidding himself that some day he would 
have Air Corps sight.” He put his soul into his relaxation 
drills, both during and between lessons; and to his amaze- 
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ment in three months’ time he passed the flight test with 
20/20 vision, straight eyes and depth perception. He be¬ 
came a pilot with the armed forces overseas. 

One captain in the Merchant Marine had been for 
many months under such heavy strain in South Pacific 
waters that his vision had deteriorated to the extent 
where he feared he would lose his command. He con¬ 
fided his trouble to a friend who understood eye training 
through relaxation. There was only time for him to learn 
three things—sunning, palming and swinging—before he 
shipped out again. The captain was a methodical man, 
thorough in anything he undertook, and he was desper¬ 
ately in earnest. At sea he had ample opportunity to sun 
his eyes and considerable time for palming, which he did 
for hours at a stretch. Also he did the Elephant Swing, 
sometimes 1500 times at a doing. He knew only these 
three remedies but made use of them endlessly. The re¬ 
sult was that he passed his next eye examination with 
an easy 20/20 in each eye. 

A young wireless operator on shipboard in the South 
Pacific had an unused eye which was badly off focus. He 
was taught the Elephant Swing and given a book on the 
Bates method. While at sea, he sun-bathed his eyes, 
palmed them often and, wearing his earphones so that 
he could stand in the doorway of the radio room yet be 
on duty, each day swung for hours at a time (the Ele¬ 
phant Swing), looking out over the horizon. Sometimes, 
he covered the strong eye and looked to sea with the 
weak one. As weeks passed, he realized that he was see¬ 
ing better and was feeling more relaxed. Suddenly, to 
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his amazement, he discovered that he had achieved 
depth perception for the first time in his life. Unknown 
to him, his unused eye had developed and fusion had 
taken place. He was seeing the same point with the two 
eyes at the same time, a totally new experience. 

In the Japanese prison camps, the knowledge of the 
relaxation methods helped tide over the nerves and 
vision of many persons. These people tried eagerly to aid 
other sufferers. In one large Japanese prison camp, sev¬ 
eral who had had the eye training in the States gathered 
together others of similar experience. They pooled their 
knowledge, each offering what he could remember of 
the work so that they could help their fellow sufferers. 

On the humorous side, one man who determined to 
make eye training his profession once hostilities were 
over, made a pocketful of change on the train trip east 
with his fellow servicemen by wagering each chap wear¬ 
ing glasses that he could improve his vision a certain per 
cent in a certain number of minutes. Only once did he 
lose his bet; it took ten minutes longerl His method 
follows. 

HOW A G.I. IMPROVED HIS SIGHT IN 10 
MINUTES 

1. The demonstrator fastened a newspaper on the wall 
ten feet in front of the contestant. The paper contained 
headlines and captions of many different sizes. 

2. He let the contestant remove his glasses and read 
the smallest print he could decipher with the naked eye. 
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3. Next, the G.I. was taught the sense of motion by 
the Elephant Swing. 

4. If the sun was available, he was taught to take sun 
on his closed eyelids. 

5. He was taught to palm and, during the palming 
period, was entertained by pleasant memory pictures. 

6. He was then asked to take a big breath, lower his 
hands and read fast everything he could see. 

The relaxation that this procedure induced invariably 
brought improved vision. The demonstrator carefully ex¬ 
plained that this improvement could be made permanent 
if the routine was practiced diligently until relaxed use 
of the eyes became a constant habit. 

Many wives and sweethearts of service men worked 
hard to improve their vision as a surprise for the men 
after the war. One bride who had normalized her eye¬ 
sight met her husband at the train, eyes shining, antici¬ 
pating his thrill at her appearance without glasses. She 
noticed, at once, that his glasses were missing. “Where 
are your glasses?” she asked. “I don’t need them any¬ 
more,” he boasted. “I read a book in the jungles and did 
the stunts. Thought I’d surprise you!” 

A sea captain who improved his vision by the Bates 
method developed super-normal sight. In the mid-Pacific, 
he received the report: Smoke off the port bow. He 
rushed up to the bridge and swept the horizon with his 
naked eye. “There,” as he tells it, "were two mosquito 
hairs of a ship silhouetted against the sky.” And it came 
to him: Oil tanker heading east. His first mate, an ex- 
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lawyer, was peering through seven-power binoculars. 
His second mate strained through six-power lenses. 
Neither could see a thing and declared the captain was 
spoofing. Fifteen minutes later, both mates could see the 
ship through their binoculars but declared it a freighter 
heading west. As the ships drew closer and both officers 
could see that the captain was right, one said he must 
have been psychic. The other accused him of hiding a 
radiogram with the data in his pocket. 

DRILL FOR SERVICEMEN. To Improve Distance 
Vision 

1. Prepare for this drill by relaxing the eyes in sun or 
light and by palming for a few minutes. 

2. Take the calendar from the back of this book and 
fasten it on a coat hanger. Hang it in a good light at eye 
level. Now, take a standing position far enough away 
from the calender so that the numbers are separate but 
still not clear. 

3. Start the Elephant Swing past the calendar, mov¬ 
ing head, eyes and body far to one side, then far to the 
other, not looking at anything definitely. The calendar 
will seem to move by as you pass first one way, then the 
other. 

4. Now, keeping your sway rhythmic, shorten your 
swing from two feet on one side of the calendar to two 
feet on the other side. Let the top edge of the calendar 
pass just below your line of vision so that you do not 
actually look at it. The calendar moves but two feet to 
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the right and two feet to the left. (If you have difficulty 
imagining this motion, close your eyes for a moment as 
you swing and the motion will come more easily and will 
hold over when the eyes are opened.) 

5. Shorten the swing to one foot each side of the 
calendar, then to five inches, then to one inch or less, al¬ 
ways keeping the top edge in rhythmic motion from side 
to side. (Remember to breathe throughout this drill and 
do a few rest swings with eyes closed, now and then, 
thinking motion as you swing.) 

6. When the calendar has a minimum of motion i rom 
side to side, take a deep breath and flash down to the 
numbers. They will clear. 

7. Practice this drill for fifteen minutes each day. 

Though the Bates method was of considerable help to 
the armed forces in fighting the war, Dr. Bates’s great 
gift was to the men who returned nerve-racked, shell¬ 
shocked, and with dim or damaged eyes. To the hope¬ 
lessly blind the system offered easement and surcease 
from tension, since even blinded eyes are still under 
strain. To those who returned with only light perception, 
this method could offer some improvement; how much of 
course depended on the individual case. Even so-called 
“guide vision,” enabling a person to avoid the furniture 
and find the doorknob would be a great blessing to such 
a man. To the thousands with frantic nerves and eyes 
straining off focus, headaches and sleeplessness, the gift 
of relaxation offered a return to the road of normal liv- 
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ing. Many practicing physicians who understand the 
technique of relaxation recommend these teachings. 

The great future of those who teach the Bates method 
is in rehabilitation work. To this goal the Bates teachers 
are dedicating their efforts. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Relaxation and Deafness 


“Having eyes, see ye not and having ears, hear 
ye not and do you not remember.” 

—mark 8:18 


I T MAY seem strange to include a chapter on hearing 
in a book devoted to vision, unless the close relation¬ 
ship between seeing and hearing is understood. 

All the special senses work together—seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, and touching. If the nerves governing 
one of these special senses are tense, all are tense—if re¬ 
laxed, all are relaxed. We who teach eye relaxation al¬ 
ways notice that, as we build vision, the hearing becomes 
more acute. We have found also that if the pupil comes 
with defective hearing, it is much more difficult to relax 
the eyes because of the additional tenseness in the strain 
to listen. The terrific effort of deaf ears to decipher 
sounds in conversation holds back the development of 
vision. Again, if a person is constantly turning a better 
ear to catch your words, he is at the same time pulling 
his eyes off focus, which increases eye strain. Sometimes 
we play sweet, soft music to relax the auditory nerves, 
while the pupils use their eyes. Then the vision comes 
more quickly. 

What is true of hearing, is true of the other special 
senses. I once worked with the dim eyes of a little four- 
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year old girl. I gave her a piece of brightly colored velvet 
to stroke. The tactile nerves, giving a pleasing sense of 
velvet smoothness, combined with the memory of the 
bright color, enabled this child to relax her eyes and de¬ 
velop her vision. 

Often we give a bit of candy to the children as they 
read their sentences. The pleasant sensation of taste re¬ 
laxes and improves the sense of sight. 

Consequently in our studio, we always give some in¬ 
struction in relaxed hearing to go with eye relaxation. 
This we are able to do because ears respond to relaxa¬ 
tion, just as do eyes. Rest and relaxation stimulate nerves. 
Palming the eyes stimulates the optic nerve. Palming the 
ears stimulates the auditory nerve. As the hearing im¬ 
proves and becomes less effortful, so the vision develops 
more rapidly. 

As you use the eye exercises in this book, work occa¬ 
sionally with the ear exercises too. You may find that 
both contribute to the improvement of your eyesight. 

MECHANICS OF SOUND AND HEARING 

Sound is a vibration due to motion in the air, in liquids, 
in solids. It is believed that insects record the highest 
sound vibrations. Bats, it has been estimated, hear super¬ 
sonic vibrations, one-millionth of a vibration more than 
the human ear can detect. And it is on record that 
through bone conduction of the skull a boy with no hear¬ 
ing apparatus learned to receive and interpret vibrations 
of sound to the equivalent of eighty-five per cent of nor¬ 
mal hearing. 
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There are two sorts of deafness: 

1. Conduction deafness. Interference of the vibrations 
to the Organ of Corti, the sensitive plate of the ear. 

2. Nerve deafness. Failure of the Organ of Corti to 
carry the vibration it receives to the brain; hence no 
sensation of hearing can take place. 

There are hearing instruments built to remedy con¬ 
duction deafness but, with education, a person can be 
taught to use and develop even dim hearing. With nerve 
deafness, the Organ of Corti may be actually stimulated 
by relaxation of those nerves. 

NERVE STRAIN IN HEARING 

Both poor vision and poor hearing make tense nerves. 
Therefore, each needs relaxation as one defect increases 
the other. Just as strained eyes are sensitive to bright 
lights, so strained ears are supersensitive to loud noises 
and recoil from them. Sounds that do not bother normal 
ears do bother the defective ear because it hears so many 
sounds, all distorted, confusing and irritating. Hence, 
ears need quiet and rest periods just as eyes need the 
darkness of palming. 

Some ears strain more in high registers, others more 
in low. All ears strain on strange sounds. We must relax 
the aural nerves so that strain will leave for both high 
and low registers. 

According to Dr. Bates, all the special senses: seeing, 
tasting, smelling, hearing, touching, are on the same 
ganglion network, and react simultaneously to relaxation 
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or tension: you relax one, you relax all; you tense one 
and you tighten all. 

Therefore, defective ears need all the other special 
senses built up because all are dulled by strain. 

The first and easiest way for one who is hard of hear¬ 
ing to stop straining is to leam to play, almost a lost art 
today. 


THE MENTAL SIDE OF HEARING 

To interpret sight and sound, the brain needs but a 
hint from the signals of eye and ear. Generally, sounds 
coming over imperfect hearing nerve paths can be de¬ 
ciphered and developed by the trained mind which fills 
in parts of the pattern of familiar speech to interpret the 
meaning. It is this interpretation of the vibrations regis¬ 
tered that needs speeding. .• 

We have all had the experience when hearing someone 
speak, of calling, “What? I didn’t hear!” but before the 
remark can be repeated, the brain has interpreted and 
we know what was said. 

Often, dull ears can be trained to adapt themselves to 
the distortion of speech even though many of its vibra¬ 
tion frequencies have been lost due to the ear’s inability 
to perceive them. Even though ears are unable to per¬ 
ceive all the vibration frequencies of speech, they can be 
educated to adapt themselves to these distortions. Then 
by stimulation of the process of ear-mind coordination, 
the aural centers of the brain can be increased in sensi¬ 
tivity thus training the ears to distinguish the basic sound 
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elements from the superfluous overtones that are so con¬ 
fusing. 

STEPS TO IMPROVE HEARING 

Ear training consists of two things: first, stimulation of 
the aural nerves by relaxation, that is, by the total ex¬ 
clusion of all sound, ear-palming; second, stimulation of 
the mental interpretation of the vibrations registered. 
This means the evocation of mental images or memory and 
imagination of what the sound should be like. For exam¬ 
ple; if the ear is too deaf to hear the tick of a clock held 
against it, let someone tap the rhythm of the ticking on 
the head above the ear to give the mental image. This 
gives the brain the pattern to aid the ear. 

Check each ear on a watch or clock to see how well 
or how poorly you hear before training. Palm your ears 
and remember sounds. Just as memory of familiar things 
seen improves vision, so memory of sounds formerly 
heard improves hearing. 

MENTAL PICTURES OF SOUND 

Did you ever see a grandfather clock? Remember the 
sound of the solemn tick-tock at each pendulum swing— 
a low, sharp, fine click in perfect timing? 

Can you recall the ringing of church bells on a clear 
Easter morning? Were there bells of two churches sound¬ 
ing different tones and rhythms, sometimes alternately, 
sometimes clanging at the same moment in musical disso¬ 
nance? Or maybe they were chimes and intoned a phrase 
of some hymn. 
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Did you ever stand beside a waterfall and watch and 
listen to the water pouring over the rocks and splashing 
into the depths below? 

Did you ever lean on a farmyard fence in the evening 
and listen to the sleepy sounds of the chickens, of the 
doves, the lowing of the cows with a distant bell and 
tinkle, and the far-off bark of a dog? 

There are so many sounds to think about: the rattle of 
dry leaves as you walk through the woods in the autumn, 
the rustle of the silver maple or quaking aspens before a 
rain, the brisk whirr of a lawn mower cutting summer 
lawns. Now, you think of some sounds. You will find it 
entertaining and it does stimulate hearing. 

The aural nerves are stimulated by the rest derived 
from palming. The nerve centers in the brain that inter¬ 
pret sound are enlivened and ready to act when a sound 
approaches. 

Take down your hands and again listen to the watch 
or clock. You will find your hearing more acute. 

PROCEDURE 

It would be most advantageous to have a few lessons 
from a teacher skilled in aural training. You can, how¬ 
ever, do much for yourself. 

1. Measure to the best of your ability on a watch or 
clock or piano tone, the aural acuity of power of each 
ear. Record the date and farthest distance at which you 
can hear it. 

2. Indulge in all the relaxing drills described for the 
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eyes in the earlier part of the book. These are just as 
good for the ears. 

3. Let the hot sunshine into the aural cavity, holding 
the ear at an angle to allow the warm healing rays to 
penetrate as deeply as possible. If there is no sun, use a 
strong bright light. 

4. Palm the ears thoroughly, fitting the hands closely 
enough to form a vacuum when they are pulled away. 
Fifteen-minute, ear-palming periods can be indulged in 
as you read with a book propped up before you. 

5. Before palming listen to a clock, watch or piano 
tone. Afterward, uncover one ear and listen to the same 
sound. See if the intensity of the vibration or the distance 
has improved. If the aural nerves are alive, most ears can 
detect an improvement. 

These are simple introductory steps toward improved 
hearing. The student’s own ingenuity can devise many 
other sounds and ways of using and extending the power 
to hear and to interpret sound vibrations. Many have 
improved their hearing ability by these directions alone, 
practicing regularly and daily. A teacher skilled in this 
method of ear training would of course give many short 
cuts and aid greatly but many persons who were hard 
of hearing have reported better hearing ability without 
further help. 


CHAPTER XV 


Relaxation for Normal Living 


“In the process of seeing, mind, eyes and nerv¬ 
ous system are intimately associated to form a 
single whole. Anything which affects one ele¬ 
ment in this whole exercises an influence upon 
the other elements.” * 

—ALDOUS HUXLEY 


R ELAXATION is so strictly the condition of the nor- 
. mal human being that the moment it is reduced or 
lost and tension takes its place, many evils beset us. Ten¬ 
sion can cause ill health, bad emotional conditions, in¬ 
somnia, eye trouble, pain and even paralysis. 

Dr. Bates discovered that even the normal eye is not 
normal all the time but is affected by the condition of 
health, by fatigue and particularly by emotions. Emo¬ 
tions can be lowered to the point of despondency when 
the eyes are tense. Irritations that would never be no¬ 
ticed in a state of relaxation bother and harass a tense¬ 
eyed person. An oriental philosopher once said, "West¬ 
ern man grows wrinkled because he thinks through his 
facial muscles instead of with his memory archives at 
the back of his head.” 

You may have noticed middle-aged men and women 
in crowds with strained, staring eyes and scowling, un- 

• From The Art of Seeing (Harper & Brothers). 
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pleasant faces and you may have thought to yourself, 
"I’m glad I don’t have to know those people.” Chances 
are it is only tension that strains their eyes, snarls their 
faces and makes them look and feel unpleasant. At heart, 
they may be warm and kindly with sweet affable natures. 
For such, the instillation of relaxation smoothes out life. 
Matters and events that once upset them will scarcely 
be noticed and the frantic expressions and puckered 
faces will relax to reflect a normal calm with which to 
meet daily problems. Relaxation cannot, of course, elimi¬ 
nate troubles but it can aid in reducing mountains to 
molehills. When the nerves and emotions are eased, 
visual difficulties are alleviated, for the eyes are direct 
barometers of the emotions; eyes see poorly if mind and 
heart are upset, vision improves when all is calm within. 

Hence, the emotional and beautifying value of relaxed 
living is inestimable. Youngsters with lackluster eyes and 
“dead pan” expressions come alive as relaxation restores 
their sight and liberates their repressions. Personalities 
blossom when eyes shine and sparkle with vision. 

CURE FOR INSOMNIA 

Relaxation is the antidote for insomnia. When eyes, 
minds and bodies attain relaxation, insomnia of years’ 
standing will give way and the powerful drugs upon 
which so many persons these days are dependent become 
no longer necessary. Drug-induced sleep is always un¬ 
satisfactory but insomnia sufferers put up with it, know¬ 
ing no better way. The quality of sleep is important. One 
can sleep tightly—so hard that it is an ordeal and one 
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awakens worn out with the labor of sleeping. Many strain 
their eyes more in their sleeping than in their waking 
hours. Some persons awaken each morning with a tension 
headache. It is vital to fall asleep with mind and eyes re¬ 
laxed, the two being so highly synchronized. If you fall 
asleep worrying, thus tightening mind and eyes, you will 
strain all night and have pain or exhaustion and poor 
vision by dawn. So prepare for restful sleep. Do your hun¬ 
dred Elephant Swings before retiring. Then put yourself 
to sleep palming with a pleasant mental picture or your 
favorite mental drill, particularly if your days are rushed. 
Then, during sleeping hours at least, respite will come. 

Pain responds to mental and physical relaxation. Head¬ 
aches of long standing that have worn a pain groove into 
the brain can, with eye-mind relaxation, gradually be 
eased away and the pain pattern erased. Pain is conges¬ 
tion. Congestion is tightness or tension. Psychologists 
teach us that any sensation is intensified by mental focus 
or attention. If, therefore, one relaxes the body so that 
the circulation can be increased to do away with conges¬ 
tion, and if the mind can be arbitrarily focused, even 
partially or temporarily, on something else such as a 
mental drill, the pain then has a chance to dissipate and 
the body has more opportunity to normalize itself. 

Headaches often come from bad habits in the use of 
the eyes. One business executive reported that his most 
severe headaches and his greatest eye discomfort came 
from trying to hold his client’s attention by staring him 
in the eye. In the first lesson, we taught him how to look 
all over his client’s face, shifting rapidly from one eye to 
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the other. Thereafter, interviews and conversations 
ceased to annoy him and became a pleasure. Test the 
difference for yourself. The shift of the eye is so slight 
that it registers on your observer merely as an attractive 
sparkle. Early in this book, you learned to swing a black 
dot. In conversation, swing two black dots, the pupils 
in the eyes of the person to whom you talk. 

When the body becomes inordinately tense, the nerves 
may tighten to the degree that they can no longer com¬ 
mand the muscles they should control. In such cases of 
tension, “ticks” or even facial paralysis may torture the 
sufferers. For such people mental and physical relaxation 
may completely solve the problem. 

WHEN RELAXATION HELPED 

I once worked with an opera singer who possessed a 
golden voice. Though she had been shortsighted for 
years, she was delighted with her eye training and the 
rapid improvement of her distance vision. One night after 
a prolonged and important rehearsal disturbed by con¬ 
troversy with the manager, her vocal chords were sud¬ 
denly stricken and she could not utter a sound. She had 
no cold or laryngitis, her health was excellent but she 
could not make a sound above a whisper. Specialists de¬ 
clared that her vocal chords were paralyzed. The girl was 
frantic with the fear that her career might be at an end. 
Even though she was so emotionally upset, I coaxed her 
to take her eye lesson as usual. She became deeply ab¬ 
sorbed in seeing and almost forgot her three-day tragedy, 
despite the fact that she had to whisper. She began to 
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relax, her vision opened up better than ever and suddenly 
a flash of normal sight came through on the words she 
was reading with such vividness that she cried aloud, 
“ ‘Pretty town’—I saw those words perfectly —as clear as 
with binoculars ” Then she clutched her throat in amaze¬ 
ment. “I can speak again!” 

In relaxing her mind, she had relaxed all the nerves of 
her body including those governing the vocal chords 
which, being strong, healthy and well-trained, were as 
good as ever. She sang a few scales before leaving the 
studio, then faced her final rehearsal with power and 
calm and appeared before her audience in better voice 
than ever before. Now, since she understands that ten¬ 
sion caused the paralysis of her vocal chords, she knows 
how to keep them relaxed to prevent the recurrence of 
such a devastating experience. 

When the mind and one of the special senses become 
thoroughly relaxed, all the special senses relax in sym¬ 
pathy, since (as Dr. Bates taught us) all the special 
senses are hooked up on the same ganglion network 
Thus, when vision comes through, hearing improves as 
does the sense of smell. We have had astounding exam¬ 
ples of the sense of smell awakening in undeveloped and 
unused olfactory nerves simultaneously with eye im¬ 
provement. 

Since relaxation is the normal state, when nerves and 
special senses over the entire body relax, the vital organs 
also relax and the general health improves. Pupils often 
report blood pressure to be more nearly normal, hearts 
to be better behaved, digestive tracts to be functioning 
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well for the first time in years; in short, they experience 
a general state of better health and better being. 

AID TO CLEAR THINKING 

Clear creative thinking can take place only when the 
mind is relaxed. Writers and artists complain of stale¬ 
mates, periods of stagnation in their power to compose. 
These seeming “blackouts” are due to mental strain or 
tensions. These periods will pass quickly if a person 
understands how to induce relaxation. Once he learns 
how to maintain it, such stalemates will no longer beset 
him. People absorbed in problems of business, once they 
learn to maintain their relaxation, discover that their 
habits of thought more perfectly coordinate, thus allow¬ 
ing the mind to use its store of knowledge and wisdom. 
When the eyestrain and mental strain which cause re¬ 
fractive error and confusion are eliminated, the mind can 
reign supreme. 

Tension can wreck a human being. Relaxation is the 
restorative. Once good habits of relaxed living become 
subconscious, life flows more smoothly, friends are made 
more easily, antagonists are neither so many nor so annoy¬ 
ing, and success becomes a possibility. 

One pretty girl receptionist who had come to us with 
one unused eye and great eyestrain, improved her vision 
and blossomed in personality under the influence of the 
relaxation she was taught to maintain. She reported that 
formerly she had been treated with mere politeness by 
the men she met in business; now she has frequent lunch¬ 
eon dates and enjoys many other courtesies. 
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Vision is a pleasure. Those who have never had the 
experience of poor vision or the threat of blindness do 
not realize what a joy it is to see just the simple, ordinary 
items of life which most of us take so for granted that 
they are never even noticed. 

I was working with a girl who had been reared in a 
school for the blind. During her lessons, as her vision re¬ 
turned, the studio rang with her laughter, so great was 
her joy at seeing even such simple things as single words 
or letters. 

An elderly man with cataracts who was just beginning 
to get his sight back failed to look up when the teacher 
wished to show him something else but kept looking at 
his hand on his knee. Finally, she questioned him. “Why, 
I’m having so much fun,” he explained, “seeing my hand 
on my knee, I just don’t want to stop.” It was the first 
time since his blindness that he had seen his hand clearly 
—a real thrill. 

A boy of twelve who had developed vision sufficient 
to find his way safely about his school unattended, said 
one day, “You don’t know what it means to me to be 
independent and get about the corridors and find my 
room and my desk by myself.” Complete dependence on 
others is such a hardship. Vision is such a joy! 

Even tiny tots thrill with delight when first they see. 
It was my good fortune to work with a six-months-old 
baby, blind with cataracts. Finally, one day a surge of 
circulation through the lens brought out a flash of vision. 
The baby’s eyes came to focus on a shiny Christmas tree 
ornament. She began to bounce in her mother’s arms, 
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reached out her hands towards the object, smiling and 
blowing bubbles. “She saw it!” the mother cried, tears 
streaming down her face. “That’s the first time my baby 
ever reached out her hand for anything!” * 

For both old and young, vision is the source of our 
greatest happiness! 

And for those of us who have never experienced more 
trouble than mere refractive error, think what an en¬ 
richment to life and what added happiness our casual 
daily vision affords: the varying architecture of houses 
and buildings, the beauty of automobiles, the gay ad¬ 
vertisement of billboards and magazines, the subtle 
lines of costumes and decorations, the richness of gar¬ 
dens and sunsets, the light in the eyes of family and 
friends—our whole beautiful world of color and motion 
and shape. 

We should guard this vision of ours by using our eyes 
with relaxation! 

• This incident took place as a demonstration lesson before a class of 
fifty-four student-teachers. Before the baby was taken away, she had ex¬ 
perienced a glimpse of the people before her and had caught a flash of her 
mother's face. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Summing Up 

1 


“It takes, apparently, several years for adequate 
seeing habits to be formed. Once formed, how¬ 
ever, the habit of using the mental and physio¬ 
logical organs erf vision correctly becomes au¬ 
tomatic—in exactly the same way as does the 
habit of using the throat, tongue, and palate for 
talking or the legs for walking.” * 

—ALDOUS HUXLEY 


D ID YOU ever watch the honey bee at work? It flits 
from flower to flower gathering a little nectar here, 
a little there. It works consistently and tirelessly, gain¬ 
ing a bit at a time to store for future needs. If you, little 
by little, extract from each day increasing visual relax¬ 
ation, you will gradually build for yourself permanent 
visual skill for all future needs. Your mind will be en¬ 
riched and your personality become more pleasing and 
magnetic. In every way, life will be more abundant and 
pleasurable. 

In conclusion, vision is the function of the eye: vision 
at the close point and at all intervening points to the 
farthest distance within human range. Some eyes are so 
powerful that they see beyond what is considered hu¬ 
manly possible. I know a sea captain in the tropics with 

* From The Art of Seeing (Harper & Brothers). 
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such extraordinary vision that he navigates by Venus in 
broad daylight. When this captain returned from sea 
duty, he showed Venus to a group of fifty of us at 10 
o’clock on a sunny May morning. It was a beautiful 
sight, like a tiny shimmering jewel sparkling alone on 
high, seemingly much closer to us than the sky, which 
appeared to be pushed far into the background. 

Eyes want to see, are greedy for activity, eager for 
vision. Relax and let your eyes adjust themselves to the 
distances required by your daily life. 

We have tried to show in these pages how relaxation 
can be attained and maintained as you use your eyes. 
These principles are more difficult to apply when you 
work alone, because eyestrain can occur without your 
knowing when or how, unnoticed until the reaction sets 
in. Nevertheless, if you follow directions carefully and 
faithfully, you will succeed. 

Your eagerness to give time and thought to the instil¬ 
lation of good visual habits will insure success. You must 
get your own consent to do the simple drills, then earnestly 
cling to your resolve to loosen the voluntary muscles daily 
in the swings, and to loosen the involuntary muscles daily 
in the mental drills. Keeping a mental poise and relaxation 
of the thought behind the look is every bit as important 
as maintaining loosened muscles. 

Many think that they do not have time to do the re¬ 
laxation drills; they just do not want to take the time. 
It requires no more time to look with ease than to look 
with strain. The way you use your vision today will de¬ 
termine the way it will perform for you tomorrow. 


Help Yourself to Better Sight 

Card No. 1 

Principles of Eye Training 


1. Vision can be improved 
by natural methods. 

2. Tension causes eye strain and 
impairs vision. Relaxation re¬ 
lieves tension. 

3. Relaxed eyes ar6 normal eyes. When 
eyes lose their relaxation and become 
tense, they strain and stare and the 
vision becomes poor. 

4. Vision can be improved only by education in 
proper seeing. Proper seeing is relaxed seeing. 
Normal eyes shift rapidly and continuously. Eyes 
with defective vision are fixed and staring. 
When staring eyes learn to shift, vision is im¬ 
proved. 

5. The eyeball is like the camera, and changes 
in focal length. To focus the camera, you must 
adjust the distance from the negative to the front 
of the camera. 

6. To focus the eye, the distance between the retina at 
the back and the cornea in front must be increased for 
close vision and decreased for the distant view* 

7. Six muscles on the outside of the eyeball control its shape; 
four, reaching from front to back, flatten the eye; two, belting 
it around the middle, squeeze it long from front to back. 

8. When the eyes are relaxed, these six muscles are flexible and 
cooperate automatically, adjusting the focal length so eyes may see 
both near and far. 

$. Just as dependence on crutches weakens leg muscles, so dependence on 
glasses weakens eye muscles by relieving them of responsibility. But mus¬ 
cles can be reeducated to do their duties. 

10. Relaxation of the ey« .nd mind bring, relaxation of the^entire body. Thi. general relaxation increaie. 
circulation and brinp improved phyaical, vi.ua! and mental health. 

11. Relaxation i. a tcn.ation. 
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THE ART OF READING 


When reading, you should look at the white spaces 
between the lines and not directly at the lines themselves. 
The reason for this is that it is no effort to sweep the eyes 
over a plain background. Fixing the eyes on individual 
words and letters involves strain, and strain impairs vision. 

When a person with normal sight regards the white 
spaces with a sweeping shift across the page from margin 
to margin, he can read easily, rapidly and without fatigue. 
If the same person looks at the letters, the eyes grow tired 
and the vision becomes poor. 

People who cannot read well at the near point always 
tend to fix their attention on the print. Consequently they 
see worse. Improvement cannot take place until they learn 
to look at the white spaces between the lines. 

Reading can he improved by improving the power to 
remember or imagine whiteness. This improvement can 
be achieved in the following way. Close your eyes and 
imagine something even whiter than the page before you— 
white snow, white starch, white linen. Then open your 
eyes again. If your mental images of whiteness have been 
clear and intense, you will find that the white spaces be¬ 
tween the lines will appear for a few moments to be whiter 
than they really are. Repeat this process as a regular drill. 
When your imagination of whiteness has become so good 
that you can constantly sec the spaces between lines as 
whiter than they really arc, the print will seem blacker by 
contrast and the eye will find itself reading easily and 
without effort or fatigue. 

The Thin White Line 

When the imagination of whiteness has reached its 
maximum intensity, it often happens that one can see a 
thin white line much better than the rest of the white 
space. This white line may be compared to a neon light 
moving swiftly from one margin to the other immediately 
under the letters. 

The consciousness of this thin white line is a great help 
in reading, increasing as it does the speed both of the eyes 
and of the mind. Once this illusion of the white line is 
seen, imagined or remembered, unlimited reading with¬ 
out fatigue becomes possible. 

—Condensed from an Article by 
Wm. H. Bates, M. D. 
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When you can remember or imagine a 
thing as well with your eyes open as you 
can with your eyes closed your vision 
will improve promptly. 
















A PERSONAL WORD FROM MELVIN POWERS 
PUBLISHER, WILSHIRE BOOK COMPANY 

Dear Friend: 

My goal is to publish interesting, informative, and in¬ 
spirational books. You can help me accomplish this by 
answering the following questions, either by phone or by 
mail. Or, if convenient for you, I would welcome the oppor¬ 
tunity to visit with you in my office and hear your com¬ 
ments in person. 

Did you enjoy reading this book? Why? 

Would you enjoy reading another similar book? 

What idea in the book impressed you the most? 

If applicable to your situation, have you incorporated 
this idea in your daily life? 

Is there a chapter that could serve as a theme for an 
entire book? Please explain. 

If you have an idea for a book, I would welcome dis¬ 
cussing it with you. If you already have one in progress, 
write or call me concerning possible publication. I can be 
reached at (818) 765-8579. 

Sincerely yours, 

MELVIN POWERS 

12015 Sherman Road 

North Hollywood , California 91605 



MELVIN POWERS SELF-IMPROVEMENT LIBRARY 


ASTROLOGY 

_ASTROLOGY: HOW TO CHART YOUR HOROSCOPE Max Heindel 5.00 

_ASTROLOGY AND SEXUAL ANALYSIS Morris C. Goodman 5.00 

_ASTROLOGY AND YOU Carroll Righter 5.00 

_ASTROLOGY MADE EASY Astarte 5.00 

_ASTROLOGY, ROMANCE, YOU AND THE STARS Anthony Norvell 5.00 

. MY WORLD OF ASTROLOGY Sydney Omarr 7.00 

_THOUGHT DIAL Sydney Omarr 7.00 

_WHAT THE STARS REVEAL ABOUT THE MEN IN YOUR LIFE Thelma White 3.00 

BRIDGE 

_BRIDGE BIDDING MADE EASY Edwin B. Kantar 10.00 

_BRIDGE CONVENTIONS Edwin B. Kantar 7.00 

_COMPETITIVE BIDDING IN MODERN BRIDGE Edgar Kaplan 7.00 

_DEFENSIVE BRIDGE PLAY COMPLETE Edwin B. Kantar 15.00 

_GAMESMAN BRIDGE-PLAY BETTER WITH KANTAR Edwin B. Kantar 5.00 

_HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR BRIDGE Affwd Sheinwold 5.00 

_IMPROVING YOUR BIDDING SKILLS Edwin B. Kantar 7.00 

_INTRODUCTION TO DECLARER’S PLAY Edwin B. Kantar 7.00 

_INTRODUCTION TO DEFENDER’S PLAY Edwin B. Kantar 7.00 

_KANTAR FOR THE DEFENSE Edwin B. Kantar 7.00 

_KANTAR FOR THE DEFENSE VOLUME 2 Edwin B. Kantar 7.00 

_TEST YOUR BRIDGE PLAY Edwin B. Kantar 5.00 

_VOLUME 2-TEST YOUR BRIDGE PLAY Edwin B. Kantar 7.00 

_WINNING DECLARER PLAY Dorothy Hayden Truscott 7.00 

BUSINESS, STUDY & REFERENCE 

_BRAINSTORMING Charles Clark 7.00 

_CONVERSATION MADE EASY Elliot Russell 4.00 

_EXAM SECRET Dennis B. Jackson 3.00 

_FIX-IT BOOK Arthur Symons 2.00 

_HOW TO DEVELOP A BETTER SPEAKING VOICE M. Hellier 4.00 

_HOW TO SELF-PUBLISH YOUR BOOK & MAKE IT A BEST SELLER Melvin Powers 10.00 

_INCREASE YOUR LEARNING POWER Geoffrey A. Dudley 3.00 

_PRACTICAL GUIDE TO BETTER CONCENTRATION Melvin Powers 3.00 

_PRACTICAL GUIDE TO PUBLIC SPEAKING Maurice Forley 5.00 

_7 DAYS TO FASTER READING William S. Schaill 5.00 

_SONGWRITERS’ RHYMING DICTIONARY Jane Shaw Whitfield 7.00 

_SPELLING MADE EASY Lester D. Basch & Dr. Milton Finkelstein 3.00 

_STUDENTS GUIDE TO BETTER GRADES J. A. Rickard 3.00 

_TEST YOURSELF-FIND YOUR HIDDEN TALENT Jack Shafer 3.00 

_YOUR WILL & WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT Attorney Samuel G. Kling 5.00 

CALLIGRAPHY 

_ADVANCED CALLIGRAPHY Katherine Jeffares 7.00 

_CALLIGRAPHER’S REFERENCE BOOK Anne beptich & Jacque Evans 7.00 

_CALLIGRAPHY—THE ART OF BEAUTIFUL WRITING Katherine Jeffares 7.00 

_CALLIGRAPHY FOR FUN & PROFIT Anne Leptich & Jacque Evans 7.00 

_CALLIGRAPHY MADE EASY Tina Serafini 7.00 

CHESS & CHECKERS 

_BEGINNER’S GUIDE TO WINNING CHESS Fred Reinfeld 5.00 

_CHESS IN TEN EASY LESSONS Larry Evans 5.00 

_CHESS MADE EASY Milton L. Hanauer 5.00 

_CHESS PROBLEMS FOR BEGINNERS Edited by Fred Reinfeld 5.00 

_CHESS TACTICS FOR BEGINNERS Edited by Fred Reinfeld 5.00 

_CHESS THEORY & PRACTICE Morry & Mitchell 2.00 

_HOW TO WIN AT CHECKERS Fred Reinfeld 5.00 


1001 BRILLIANT WAYS TO CHECKMATE Fred Reinfeld 7.00 

1001 WINNING CHESS SACRIFICES & COMBINATIONS Fred Reinfeld 7.00 

COOKERY & HERBS 

CULPEPER’S HERBAL REMEDIES Dr. Nicholas Culpeper 5.00 

FAST GOURMET COOKBOOK Poppy Cannon 2.50 

GINSENG-THE MYTH & THE TRUTH Joseph P. Hou 3.00 

HEALING POWER OF HERBS May Bethel 5.00 

HEALING POWER OF NATURAL FOODS May Bethel 5.00 

HERBS FOR HEALTH-HOW TO GROW & USE THEM Louise Evans Doole 4.00 

HOME GARDEN COOKBOOK- DELICIOUS NATURAL FOOD RECIPES Ken Kraft 3.00 
MEATLESS MEAL GUIDE Tomi Ryan & James H. Ryan, M.D. 4.00 

MEDICAL HERBALIST Edited by Dr J. R. Vamm 3.00 

VEGETABLE GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS Hugh Wiberg 2.00 

VEGETABLES FOR TODAY’S GARDENS R. Milton Carieton 2.00 

VEGETARIAN COOKERY Janet Walker 7.00 

VEGETARIAN COOKING MADE EASY & DELECTABLE Veronica Vena 3.00 

VEGETARIAN DELIGHTS—A HAPPY COOKBOOK FOR HEALTH K. R. Mehta 2.00 

VEGETARIAN GOURMET COOKBOOK Joyce McKinnel 3.00 

GAMBLING & POKER 

ADVANCED POKER STRATEGY & WINNING PLAY A. D. Livingston 5.00 

HOW TO WIN AT DICE GAMES Skip Frey 3.00 

HOW TO WIN AT POKER Terence Reese & Anthony T. Watkins 5.00 

WINNING AT CRAPS Dr Lloyd T. Commins 5.00 

WINNING AT GIN Chester Wander & Cy Rice 3.00 

WINNING AT POKER-AN EXPERT’S GUIDE John Archer 5.00 

WINNING AT 21—AN EXPERT’S GUIDE John Archer 5.00 

WINNING POKER SYSTEMS Norman Zadeh 3.00 

HEALTH 

BEE POLLEN Lynda Lyngheim & Jack Scagnetti 3.00 

COPING WITH ALZHEIMER’S Rose Oliver, PhD. & Francis Bock, PhD. 7.00 

DR. LINDNER’S SPECIAL WEIGHT CONTROL METHOD Peter G. Lindner, M.D. 2.00 
HELP YOURSELF TO BETTER SIGHT Margaret Darst Corbett 7.00 

HOW YOU CAN STOP SMOKING PERMANENTLY Ernest Caldwell 5.00 

MIND OVER PLATTER Peter G. Lindner, M.D. 5.00 

NATURE’S WAY TO NUTRITION & VIBRANT HEALTH Robert J, Scrutton 3.00 

NEW CARBOHYDRATE DIET COUNTER Patti Lopez-Pereira 2.00 

REFLEXOLOGY Dr Maybelle Segal 4.00 

REFLEXOLOGY FOR GOOD HEALTH Anna Kaye & Don C. Matchan 5.00 

30 DAYS TO BEAUTIFUL LEGS Dr. Marc Seiner 3.00 

YOU CAN LEARN TO RELAX Dr. Samuel Gutwirth 3.00 

HOBBIES 

BEACHCOMBING FOR BEGINNERS Norman Hickin 2.00 

BLACKSTONE’S MODERN CARD TRICKS Harry Blackstone 5.00 

BLACKSTONE’S SECRETS OF MAGIC Harry Blackstone 5.00 

COIN COLLECTING FOR BEGINNERS Burton Hobson & Fred Reinfeld 5.00 

ENTERTAINING WITH ESP Tony Doc ' Shiels 2.00 

400 FASCINATING MAGIC TRICKS YOU CAN DO Howard Thurston 5.00 

HOW I TURN JUNK INTO FUN AND PROFIT Sari 3.00 

HOW TO WRITE A HIT SONG & SELL IT Tommy Boyce 7.00 

JUGGLING MADE EASY Rudolf Dittrich 3.00 

MAGIC FOR ALL AGES Walter Gibson 4.00 

MAGIC MADE EASY Byron Weis 2.00 

STAMP COLLECTING FOR BEGINNERS Burton Hobson 3.00 

HORSE PLAYER’S WINNING GUIDES 

BETTING HORSES TO WIN Les Conklin 5.00 

ELIMINATE THE LOSERS Bob McKnight 5.00 

HOW TO PICK WINNING HORSES Bob McKnight 5.00 

HOW TO WIN AT THE RACES Sam (The Genius) Lewin 5.00 


HOW YOU CAN BEAT THE RACES Jack Kavanaqh 5.00 

MAKING MONEY AT THE RACES David Barr 5.00 

PAYDAY AT THE RACES Les Conklin 5.00 

SMART HANDICAPPING MADE EASY William Bauman 5.00 

SUCCESS AT THE HARNESS RACES Barry Meadow 5.00 

WINNING AT THE HARNESS RACES-AN EXPERTS GUIDE Nick Cammarano 5.00 

HUMOR 

HOW TO FLATTEN YOUR TUSH Coach Marge Reardon 2.00 

HOW TO MAKE LOVE TO YOURSELF Ron Stevens & Joy Grdnic 3.00 

JOKE TELLER’S HANDBOOK Bob Orben 7.00 

JOKES FOR ALL OCCASIONS Al Schock 5.00 

2,000 NEW LAUGHS FOR SPEAKERS Bob Orben 5.00 

2,400 JOKES TO BRIGHTEN YOUR SPEECHES Robert Orben 7 

2,500 JOKES TO START ’EM LAUGHING Bob Orben 7 

HYPNOTISM 

ADVANCED TECHNIQUES OF HYPNOSIS Melvin Powers 3 

CHILDBIRTH WITH HYPNOSIS William S. Kroger, M.D. 5 

HOW TO SOLVE YOUR SEX PROBLEMS WITH SELF-HYPNOSIS Frank S. Capho, M.D. 5 
HOWTO STOP SMOKING THRU SELF-HYPNOSIS Leslie M. LeCron 3 

HOW TO USE AUTO-SUGGESTION EFFECTIVELY John Duckworth 3 

HOW YOU CAN BOWL BETTER USING SELF-HYPNOSIS Jack Heise 4 

HOW YOU CAN PLAY BETTER GOLF USING SELF-HYPNOSIS Jack Heise 3 

HYPNOSIS AND SELF-HYPNOSIS Bernard Hollander, M.D. 5 

_ HYPNOTISM (Originally published in 1893) Carl Sextus 5 

HYPNOTISM & PSYCHIC PHENOMENA Simeon Edmunds 4 

HYPNOTISM MADE EASY Dr. Ralph Winn 5 

HYPNOTISM MADE PRACTICAL Louis Orton 5 

HYPNOTISM REVEALED Melvin Powers 3 

HYPNOTISM TODAY Leslie LeCron and Jean Bordeaux, PhD. 5 

MODERN HYPNOSIS Lesley Kuhn & Salvatore Russo, PhD. 5 

NEW CONCEPTS OF HYPNOSIS Bernard C Gindes, M.D. 7 

_ NEW SELF-HYPNOSIS Paul Adams 7 

POST-HYPNOTIC INSTRUCTIONS-SUGGESTIONS FOR THERAPY Arnold Furst 5 

PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SELF-HYPNOSIS Melvin Powers 3 

PRACTICAL HYPNOTISM Philip Magonet, M.D. 3 

SECRETS OF HYPNOTISM S. J. Van Pelt, M.D. 5 

SELF-HYPNOSIS-A CONDITIONED-RESPONSE TECHNIQUE Laurence Sparks 7 
SELF-HYPNOSIS- ITS THEORY, TECHNIQUE & APPLICATION Melvin Powers 3 

THERAPY THROUGH HYPNOSIS Edited by Raphael H. Rhodes 5 

JUDAICA 

SERVICE OF THE HEART Evelyn Garfiel, PhD. 7 

STORY OF ISRAEL IN COINS Jean & Maurice Gould 2 

STORY OF ISRAEL IN STAMPS Maxim & Gabriel Shamir 1 

TONGUE OF THE PROPHETS Robert St. John 7 

JUST FOR WOMEN 

COSMOPOLITAN’S GUIDE TO MARVELOUS MEN Foreword by Helen Gurley Brown 3 
COSMOPOLITAN’S HANG-UP HANDBOOK Foreword by Helen Gurley Brown 4 

COSMOPOLITAN’S LOVE BOOK-A GUIDE TO ECSTASY IN BED 7 

COSMOPOLITAN’S NEW ETIQUETTE GUIDE Foreword by Helen Gurley Brown 4 
I AM A COMPLEAT WOMAN Doris Hagopian & Karen O’Connor Sweeney 3 

JUST FOR WOMEN -A GUIDE TO THE FEMALE BODY Richard E. Sand, M.D. 5 

NEW APPROACHES TO SEX IN MARRIAGE John E. Eichenlaub, M.D. 3 

SEXUALLY ADEQUATE FEMALE Frank S. Caprio, M.D. 3 

SEXUALLY FULFILLED WOMAN Dr. Rachel Copelan 5 

YOUR FIRST YEAR OF MARRIAGE Dr. Tom McGinnis 3 

MARRIAGE, SEX & PARENTHOOD 

_ ABILITY TO LOVE Dr. Allan Fromme 7 

_ GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE Drs. Albert Ellis & Robert Harper 7 
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HOW TO RAISE AN EMOTIONALLY HEALTHY, HAPPY CHILD Albert Ellis, PhD. 7.00 
PARENT SURVIVAL TRAINING Marvin Silverman, Ed.D. & David Lustig, PhD. 10.00 

SEX WITHOUT GUILT Albert Ellis, PhD. 5.00 

SEXUALLY ADEQUATE MALE Frank S. Caprio, M.D. 3.00 

SEXUALLY FULFILLED MAN Dr. Rachel Copelan 5.00 

STAYING IN LOVE Dr. Norton F. Kristy 7.00 

MELVIN POWERS* MAIL ORDER LIBRARY 

HOW TO GET RICH IN MAIL ORDER Melvin Powers 20.00 

HOW TO WRITE A GOOD ADVERTISEMENT Victor O. Schwab 20.00 

MAIL ORDER MADE EASY J. Frank Brumbaugh 20.00 

METAPHYSICS & OCCULT 

BOOK OF TALISMANS, AMULETS & ZODIACAL GEMS William Pavitt 7.00 

CONCENTRATION-A GUIDE TO MENTAL MASTERY Mouni Sadhu 7.00 

EXTRA-TERRESTRIAL INTELLIGENCE—THE FIRST ENCOUNTER 6.00 

FORTUNE TELLING WITH CARDS P. Foli 5.00 

HOW TO INTERPRET DREAMS, OMENS & FORTUNE TELLING SIGNS Gettings 5.00 
HOW TO UNDERSTAND YOUR DREAMS Geoffrey A. Dudley 5.00 

IN DAYS OF GREAT PEACE Mouni Sadhu 3.00 

LSD—THE AGE OF MIND Bernard Roseman 2.00 

MAGICIAN - HIS TRAINING AND WORK W. E. Butler 5.00 

MEDITATION Mouni Sadhu 7.00 

MODERN NUMEROLOGY Morris C. Goodman 5.00 

NUMEROLOGY-ITS FACTS AND SECRETS Ariel Won Taylor 5.00 

NUMEROLOGY MADE EASY W. Mykian 5.00 

PALMISTRY MADE EASY Fred Gettings 5.00 

PALMISTRY MADE PRACTICAL Elizabeth Daniels Squire 5.00 

PALMISTRY SECRETS REVEALED Henry Frith 4.00 

PROPHECY IN OUR TIME Martin Ebon 2.50 

SUPERSTITION-ARE YOU SUPERSTITIOUS? Eric Maple 2.00 

TAROT Mouni Sadhu 10.00 

TAROT OF THE BOHEMIANS Papus 7.00 

WAYS TO SELF-REALIZATION Mouni Sadhu 7.00 

WITCHCRAFT, MAGIC & OCCULTISM-A FASCINATING HISTORY W. B. Crow 7.00 

WITCHCRAFT-THE SIXTH SENSE Justine Glass 7.00 

WORLD OF PSYCHIC RESEARCH Hereward Carrington 2.00 

SELF-HELP & INSPIRATIONAL 

CHARISMA- HOW TO GET “THAT SPECIAL MAGIC” Marcia Grad 7.00 

DAILY POWER FOR JOYFUL LIVING Dr. Donald Curtis 5.00 

DYNAMIC THINKING Melvin Powers 5.00 

GREATEST POWER IN THE UNIVERSE U. S. Andersen 7.00 

GROW RICH WHILE YOU SLEEP Ben Sweetland 7.00 

GROWTH THROUGH REASON Albert Ellis, PhD. 7.00 

GUIDE TO PERSONAL HAPPINESS Albert Ellis, PhD. & Irving Becker, Ed.D. 7.00 

HANDWRITING ANALYSIS MADE EASY John Marley 5.00 

HANDWRITING TELLS Nadya Olyanova 7.00 

HOW TO ATTRACT GOOD LUCK A.H.Z. Carr 7.00 

HOW TO BE GREAT Dr. Donald Curtis 5.00 

HOW TO DEVELOP A WINNING PERSONALITY Martin Panzer 5.00 

HOW TO DEVELOP AN EXCEPTIONAL MEMORY Voung & Gibson 5.00 

HOW TO LIVE WITH A NEUROTIC Albert Ellis, Ph.D. 7.00 

HOW TO OVERCOME YOUR FEARS M. P. Leahy, M.D. 3.00 

HOW TO SUCCEED Brian Adams 7.00 

HUMAN PROBLEMS & HOW TO SOLVE THEM Dr. Donald Curtis 5.00 

I CAN Ben Sweetland 7.00 

I WILL Ben Sweetland 3.00 

KNIGHT IN THE RUSTY ARMOR Robert Fisher 5.00 

LEFT-HANDED PEOPLE Michael Barsley 5.00 



_MAGIC IN YOUR MIND U.S. Andersen 7.00 

_MAGIC OF THINKING BIG Dr. David J. Schwartz 3.00 

_MAGIC OF THINKING SUCCESS Dr. David J. Schwartz 7.00 

_MAGIC POWER OF YOUR MIND Walter M. Germain 7.00 

_MENTAL POWER THROUGH SLEEP SUGGESTION Melvin Powers 3.00 

_NEVER UNDERESTIMATE THE SELLING POWER OF A WOMAN Dottie Walters 7.00 

_NEW GUIDE TO RATIONAL LIVING Albert Ellis, Ph.D. & R. Harper, PhD. 7.00 

_PSYCHO-CYBERNETICS Maxwell Maltz, M.D. 7.00 

_PSYCHOLOGY OF HANDWRITING Nadya Olyanova 7.00 

_SALES CYBERNETICS Brian Adams 7.00 

_SCIENCE OF MIND IN DAILY LIVING Dr. Donald Curtis 7.00 

_SECRET OF SECRETS U.S. Andersen 7.00 

_SECRET POWER OF THE PYRAMIDS U. S. Andersen 7.00 

_SELF-THERAPY FOR THE STUTTERER Malcolm Frazer 3.00 

_SUCCESS-CYBERNETICS U. S. Andersen 7.00 

_10 DAYS TO A GREAT NEW LIFE William E. Edwards 3.00 

_THINK AND GROW RICH Napoleon Hill 7.00 

_THREE MAGIC WORDS U. S. Andersen 7.00 

_TREASURY OF COMFORT Edited by Rabbi Sidney Greenberg 7.00 

_TREASURY OF THE ART OF LIVING Sidney S. Greenberg 7.00 

_WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS Albert E. Hughes 4.00 

_YOUR SUBCONSCIOUS POWER Charles M. Simmons 7.00 

_YOUR THOUGHTS CAN CHANGE YOUR LIFE Dr. Donald Curtis 7.00 

SPORTS 

_BICYCLING FOR FUN AND GOOD HEALTH Kenneth E. Luther 2.00 

_BILLIARDS-POCKET • CAROM • THREE CUSION Clive Cottingham, Jr. 5.00 

_COMPLETE GUIDE TO FISHING Vlad Evanoff 2.00 

_HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR RACQUETBALL Lubarsky, Kaufman & Scagnetti 5.00 

_HOW TO WIN AT POCKET BILLIARDS Edward D. Knuchell 7.00 

_JOY OF WALKING Jack Scagnetti 3.00 

_LEARNING & TEACHING SOCCER SKILLS Eric Worthington 3.00 

_MOTORCYCLING FOR BEGINNERS LG. Edmonds 3.00 

_RACQUETBALL FOR WOMEN Toni Hudson, Jack Scagnetti & Vince Rondone 3.00 

_RACQUETBALL MADE EASY Steve Lubarsky, Rod Delson & Jack Scagnetti 5.00 

_SECRET OF BOWLING STRIKES Dawson Taylor 5.00 

_SECRET OF PERFECT PUTTING Horton Smith & Dawson Taylor 5.00 

_SOCCER-THE GAME & HOW TO PLAY IT Gary Rosenthal 5.00 

_STARTING SOCCER Edward F. Dolan, Jr. 5.00 

TENNIS LOVERS LIBRARY 

_BEGINNER’S GUIDE TO WINNING TENNIS Helen Hull Jacobs 2.00 

_HOW TO BEAT BETTER TENNIS PLAYERS Loring Fiske 4.00 

_PSYCH YOURSELF TO BETTER TENNIS Dr. Walter A. Luszki 2.00 

_TENNIS FOR BEGINNERS Dr. H. A. Murray 2.00 

_TENNIS MADE EASY Joel Brecheen 5.00 

_WEEKEND TENNIS-HOW TO HAVE FUN & WIN AT THE SAME TIME Bill Talbert 3.00 

_WINNING WITH PERCENTAGE TENNIS-SMART STRATEGY Jack Lowe 2.00 

WILSHIRE PET LIBRARY 

_DOG OBEDIENCE TRAINING Gust Kessopulos 5.00 

_DOG TRAINING MADE EASY & FUN John W. Kellogg 5.00 

_HOW TO BRING UP YOUR PET DOG Kurt Unkelbach 2.00 

_HOW TO RAISE & TRAIN YOUR PUPPY Jeff Griffen 5.00 


The books listed above can be obtained from your book dealer or directly from Melvin Powers. 
When ordering, please remit $1.50 postage for the first book and 50C for each additional book. 

Melvin Powers 

12015 Sherman Road, No. Hollywood, California 91605 


WILSHIRE HORSE LOVERS’ LIBRARY 

_AMATEUR HORSE BREEDER A. C. Leighton Hardman 5.00 

_AMERICAN QUARTER HORSE IN PICTURES Margaret Cabel Self 5.00 

_APPALOOSA HORSE Donna & Bill Richardson 7.00 

_ARABIAN HORSE Reginald S. Summerhays 5.00 

_ART OF WESTERN RIDING Suzanne Norton Jones 5.00 

_AT THE HORSE SHOW Margaret Cabell Self 3.00 

_BASIC DRESSAGE Jean Froissard 5.00 

_BEGINNER’S GUIDE TO HORSEBACK RIDING Sheila mi 5.00 

_BITS-THEIR HISTORY, USE AND MISUSE Louis Taylor 7.00 

_BREAKING & TRAINING THE DRIVING HORSE Dons Ganton 10.00 

_BREAKING YOUR HORSE’S BAD HABITS W. Dayton Sumner 7.00 

_COMPLETE TRAINING OF HORSE AND RIDER Colonel Alois Podhajsky 10.00 

_DISORDERS OF THE HORSE & WHAT TO DO ABOUT THEM E. Hanauer 5.00 

_DOG TRAINGING MADE EASY & FUN John W. Kellogg 5.00 

_DRESSAGE-A STUDY OF THE FINER POINTS IN RIDING Henry Wynmalen 7.00 

_DRIVE ON Doris Ganton 7.00 

_DRIVING HORSES Sallie mrond 5.00 

_EQUITATION Jean Froissard 7.00 

_FIRST AID FOR HORSES Dr Charles H. Denning, Jr. 5.00 

_FUN OF RAISING A COLT Rubye & Frank Griffith 5.00 

_FUN ON HORSEBACK Margeret Cabell Self 4.00 

_HORSE DISEASES-CAUSES, SYMPTOMS & TREATMENT Dr. H. G. Belschner 7.00 

_HORSE OWNER’S CONCISE GUIDE Elsie V. Hanauer 3.00 

_HORSE SELECTION & CARE FOR BEGINNERS George H. Conn 7.00 

_HORSEBACK RIDING FOR BEGINNERS Louis Taylor 7.00 

_HORSEBACK RIDING MADE EASY & FUN Sue Henderson Coen 7.00 

_HORSES-THEIR SELECTION, CARE & HANDLING Margeret Cabell Self 5.00 

_HOW TO BUY A BETTER HORSE & SELL THE HORSE YOU OWN 3.00 

_HOW TO ENJOY YOUR QUARTER HORSE Willard H. Porter 3.00 

_HUNTER IN PICTURES Margaret Cabell Self 2.00 

_ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF THE HORSE S. Sidney (8Vz”x 11”) 10.00 

_ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT-400 ILLUSTRATIONS Dr. E. Mayhew 6.00 

_ILLUSTRATED HORSE TRAINING Captain M. H. Hayes 7.00 

_ILLUSTRATED HORSEBACK RIDING FOR BEGINNERS Jeanne Mellin 3.00 

_KNOW ALL ABOUT HORSES Harry Disston 5.00 

_LAME HORSE-CAUSES, SYMPTOMS & TREATMENT Dr. James R. Rooney 7.00 

_LAW & YOUR HORSE Edward H. Greene 7.00 

_POLICE HORSES Judith Campbell 2.00 

_PRACTICAL GUIDE TO HORSESHOEING 5.00 

_PRACTICAL GUIDE TO OWNING YOUR OWN HORSE Steven D. Price 3.00 

_PRACTICAL HORSE PSYCHOLOGY Moyra Williams 5.00 

_PROBLEM HORSES—GUIDE FOR CURING SERIOUS BEHAVIOR HABITS Summerhays 5.00 

_REINSMAN OF THE WEST-BRIDLES & BITS Ed Connell 5.00 

_RIDE WESTERN Louis Taylor 5.00 

_SCHOOLING YOUR YOUNG HORSE George Wheatley 5.00 

_STABLE MANAGEMENT FOR THE OWNER-GROOM George Wheatley 7.00 

_STALLION MANAGEMENT-A GUIDE FOR STUD OWNERS A. C. Hardman 5.00 

_TEACHING YOUR HORSE TO JUMP W. J. Froud 5.00 

_TRAINING YOUR HORSE TO SHOW Neale Haley 5.00 

_TREATING COMMON DISEASES OF YOUR HORSE Dr. George H. Conn 5.00 

_YOU AND YOUR PONY Pepper Mainwaring Healey (8Vz”x 11”) 6.00 

_YOUR FIRST HORSE George C. Saunders, M.D. 5.00 

_YOUR PONY BOOK Hermann Wiederhold 2.00 


The books listed above can be obtained from your book dealer or directly from Melvin Powers. 
When ordering, please remit $1.50 postage for the first book and 50C for each additional book. 

Melvin Powers 

12015 Sherman Road, No. Hollywood, California 91605 


HOW TO GET RICH IN MAIL ORDER 

by Melvin Powers 

1. How to Develop Your Mail Order Expertise 2. How to Find a Unique Product or Service 
to Sell 3. How to Make Money with Classified Ads 4. How to Make Money with Display Ads 
5. The Unlimited Potential for Making Money with Direct Mail 6. How to Copycat Successful 
Mail Order Operations 7. How I Created A Best Seller Using the Copycat Technique 8. How 
to Start and Run a Profitable Mail Order, Special Interest Book or Record Business 9.1 Enjoy 
Selling Books by Mail —Some of My Successful and Not-So-Successful Ads and Direct Mail 
Circulars 10. Five of My Most Successful Direct Mail Pieces That Sold and Are Still Selling 
Millions of Dollars Worth of Books 11. Melvin Powers* Mail Order Success Strategy—Follow 
It and Youll Become a Millionaire 12. How to Sell Your Products to Mail Order Companies, 
Retail Outlets, Jobbers, and Fund Raisers for Maximum Distribution and Profits 13. How to 
Get Free Display Ads and Publicity That Can Put You on the Road to Riches 14. How to Make 
Your Advertising Copy Sizzle to Make You Wealthy 15. Questions and Answers to Help You 
Get Started Making Money in Your Own Mail Order Business 16. A Personal Word from 
Melvin Powers 17. How to Get Started Making Money in Mail Order. 18. Selling Products 
on Television - An Exciting Challenge 8Vfe”x11” — 352 Pages... $20.00 

HOW TO SELF-PUBLISH YOUR BOOK AND HAVE THE FUN 
AND EXCITEMENT OF BEING A BEST-SELLING AUTHOR 

by Melvin Powers 

An expert’s step-by-step guide to marketing your book successfully 176 Pages... $10.00 

A NEW GUIDE TO RATIONAL LIVING 

by Albert Ellis, Ph.D. & Robert A. Harper, Ph.D. 

1. How Far Can You Go With Self-Analysis? 2. You Feel the Way \bu Think 3 Feeling Well by 
Thinking Straight 4. How You Create Your Feelings 5. Thinking Yourself Out of Emotional 
Disturbances 6. Recognizing and Attacking Neurotic Behavior 7. Overcoming the Influences 
of the Past 8. Does Reason Always Prove Reasonable? 9. Refusing to Feel Desperately 
Unhappy 10. Tackling Dire Needs for Approval 11. Eradicating Dire Fears of Failure 
12. How to Stop Blaming and Start Living 13. How to Feel Undepressed though Frustrated 
14. Controlling Your Own Destiny 15. Conquering Anxiety 256 Pages... $7.00 

PSYCHO-CYBERNETICS 

A New Technique for Using Yout Subconscious Power 
by Maxwell Maltz, M.D ., E1.C.S. 

1. The Self Image: Your Key to a Better Life 2. Discovering the Success Mechanism Within 
You 3. Imagination—The First Key to Your Success Mechanism 4. Dehypnotize Yourself 
from False Beliefs 5. How to Utilize the Power of Rational Thinking 6. Relax and Let Your 
Success Mechanism Work for You 7. You Can Acquire the Habit of Happiness 8. Ingredients 
of the Success-Type Personality and How to Acquire Them 9. The Failure Mechanism: How 
to Make It Work For You Instead of Against You 10. How to Remove Emotional Scars, or 
How to Give Yourself an Emotional Face Lift 11. How to Unlock Your Real Personality 
12. Do-It-Yourself Tranquilizers 288 Pages ... $7.00 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SELF-HYPNOSIS 

by Melvin Powers 

1. What You Should Know About Self-Hypnosis 2. What About the Dangers of Hypnosis? 
3. Is Hypnosis the Answer? 4. How Does Self-Hypnosis Work? 5. How to Arouse Yourself 
from the Self-Hypnotic State 6. How to Attain Self-Hypnosis 7. Deepening the Self-Hypnotic 
State 8. What You Should Know About Becoming an Excellent Subject 9. Techniques for 
Reaching the Somnambulistic State 10. A New Approach to Self-Hypnosis When All Else 
Fails 11. Psychological Aids and Their Function 12. The Nature of Hypnosis 13. Practical 
Applications of Self-Hypnosis 128 Pages... $3.00 

The books listed above can be obtained from your book dealer or directly from Melvin Powers. 
When ordering, please remit $1.50 postage for the first book and 50C for each additional book. 

Melvin Powers 

12015 Sherman Road, No. Hollywood, California 91605 
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